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IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH CITIES 


By WILuiAM C. EpGar 


Eprnpurcn, Scoriann, Sept. 9. 

OST of the civilian Americans who 

come over here apparently do so 

for the purpose of ascertaining 
what Britain is doing in the prosecution 
of the war; to visit munition works, dock- 
yards, shipbuilding plants and other in- 
teresting places, with the object of re- 
turning to tell our own people about Brit- 
ish activities. 

This is, no doubt, necessary and valuable 
service, but perhaps, just now, of less 
importance, seeing that the United States 
is already quite well informed on these 
subjects, than to tell the British public 
what America is doing and can do in the 
future to assist the allies. In other words, 
there is far less ignorance in the United 
States concerning Great. Britain’s war 
resources than there is in the United 
Kingdom concerning those of our own 
country, and as it is upon the latter that 
the chief reliance is now placed to win 
this war, and do it soon, it is important 
for the encouragement of a people who 
have been for four years engaged in this 
desperate struggle that they should be 
enlightened. 

DEFEAT WAS IMPOSSIBLE 

No intelligent person conversant with 
the facts, who has visited Britain and 
seen for himself the spirit of the British 
people and their amazing resourcefulness 
and determination, can think for a mo- 
ment that, had the United States re- 
mained out of the war, the British would 
have been conquered by Germany. The 
British are unconquerable and, had it 
come to the last resort, resulting in the 
defeat of the fleet and an actual German 
invasion, an end unthinkable, the last man 
would have been exterminated and the 
last woman killed before Germany could 
have won and possessed the blood-soaked 
ruins of the country. 

It was given me to hear in London the 
other night, at a dinner, from the lips of 
an American civilian, long resident in 
Kngland, the expression of a sentiment 
which I never once heard in America. In 
effect he said that “England was licked 
when the United States came to the 
rescue.” Such talk is sheer nonsense, and 
utterly without basis in fact. Britain 
would have won just the same, whether 
or not America had joined the allies, but 
undoubtedly at a far greater cost of men 
and money, and the war would have con- 
tinued probably very much longer than it 
will now. It is even possible that a tem- 
porary and indeterminate peace might 
have ended it, leaving German militarism, 
now doomed to extinction, a menace to the 
world’s security. 

The timeliness of American interven- 
tion, and the enormous power and resource 
of men, money, ships, raw material, muni- 
tions and food which it brings to the 
support of the great cause, moves British 
gratitude as it never was moved before. 
It is universally recognized here that the 
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President’s course from the beginning of 
the war was wise, and that the psycholog- 
ical moment to enter the contest was 
chosen by him. There was no doubt or 
despair before this occurred, but there 
was renewed strength and confidence and 
great rejoicing thereafter, and a cheerful 
willingness that America should be the 
deciding factor in bringing the long, 
bloody and expensive struggle to a tri- 
umphant end. 


CONTRIBUTION TO MORALE 

Thus far, while its fighting qualities 
have been proved, the greatest contribu- 
tion of the American army to the cause 
has been the morale it has inspired among 
the British and French troops by its ar- 
rival and bearing, and the knowledge that 
more of these soldiers were coming at 
the rate of seventy-five thousand a week. 
This has enabled the allies to carry on with 
a vigor which would have been impossible 
otherwise. The policy of our government 
in preparing for a long war in the hope 
and expectation of making it a short one 
is universally commended. The idea of 
an American army in France of five mil- 
lion men is a wise one, and the sooner it 
becomes a realized fact, the sooner will 
the war end in German collapse, of which 
the signs are already appearing. 

No one need fear that Britain will un- 
derestimate the value of American in- 
tervention or will ever forget it. Through 
the performance of our duty to human- 
ity and civilization we have created for 
ourselves the most powerful allies of the 
future that any nation can possibly have; 
allies that, in the event of any danger to 
America, may be relied upon to recipro- 
cate this timely help to the full limit of 
their vast abilities. 

In Manchester, on Thursday last, at a 
meeting I addressed, one of the after- 
speakers alluded with emotion in his voice 
to “these splendid American soldiers who 
have come over to fight our battles,” 
ignoring the fact that they came as well 
to fight the battles of their own country, 
since German triumph would certainly 
have meant an ultimate invasion of 
America. 

INFORMATION NEEDED 

While American soldiers have inspired 
morale to the fighting allies and greatly 
encouraged them, but little has apparently 
been done to create a similar morale 
among the people of Great Britain at 
home, by informing them generally what 
America had to contribute to the support 
of the allies, and there is undoubtedly 
great need for such an optimistic propa- 
ganda. As I have already said, most of 
the civilian Americans who have come over 
here have derived rather than imparted 
information, and there has been little ef- 
fort made, except through the written 
word, to spread this encouraging news. 


There is a great shortage of paper in 
Britain, and publications are unable to 
devote much space to such matter. More- 
over, put in cold type, it does not convey 
the same impression as when it is given 
by word of mouth; the magnetism of 
personal contact is lacking. Innumerable 
questions are asked and must be an- 
swered, various communities are particu- 
larly interested in certain aspects and 
understand the meaning of certain statis- 
tics, which elsewhere may be of minor 
interest and incomprehensible. It seems 
essential, therefore, that there should be 
an extension of effort in this direction 
conducted by Americans who have the 
knowledge and ability to impart such in- 
formation in an interesting way, operat- 
ing under British auspices competent and 
effective for the purpose. So far as I 
am aware, no such machinery exists at 
present. 

The result of my own experiences dur- 
ing the past week convinces me that the 
effect of such efforts would be most bene- 


. ficial. What I have been doing on a very 


small and limited scale, if performed by 
one competent, as I am not, to address 
large audiences throughout the United 
Kingdom, would have an amazing and im- 
mediate result in the heartening and en- 
couragement of the British people, and 
lead to an optimistic enthusiasm that 
could not fail to be reflected in increased 
earnestness of purpose in the prosecution 
of the war. 


EXPLAINING AMERICA 


It must be remembered that these 
strong people have been through a ter- 


‘rible ordeal. Their dogged spirit is un- 


broken and unbent, but four years of 
war, during which all have felt grievous 
losses in the sacrifice of lives near and 
dear to them, in the permanent maiming 
of others, and in all the burdens of such 
a struggle, leave their impress. They 
sorely need encouragement, and nothing 
gives it to them better than the knowl- 
edge of what their new ally can and will 
bring to their support. In America we 
know this, but here they do not under- 
stand the meaning of America’s poten- 
tialities, and they are most eager for en- 
lightenment, welcoming any one, however 
limited his powers may be, who can tell 
them the reassuring news. 

Surely such cities as Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Edinburgh are centers 
of information, and here one might expect 
that such knowledge was common, and 
that many Americans long before this 
would have imparted it. If there has 
been any one in these cities giving such 
information in an authoritative way, the 
people whom I talked to were ignorant 
of it, and as I was accredited to the lord 
mayor or the lord provost of each place, 
through whom, usually, the meeting was 


arranged, it is fair to suppose they would 
have known about it. On the contrary, 
those who came were shown the objects 
of war interest, were entertained more or 
less, and departed to carry back with 
them the knowledge of British war activ- 
ities, and I was told, over and over again, 
in all these cities, that they heard what 
I had to tell them for the first time. 


IMPROMPTU MEETINGS 

No preliminary arrangements had been 
made for my coming, and, as I was neces- 
sarily hurried, the meetings were called 
at short notice. They were attended by 
representatives of the leading papers, the 
chairmen of local boards and organiza- 
tions, such officials as happened to be in 
town, and the leading men in various in- 
dustries, coming together on the invita- 
tion of the lord mayor in the private room ~ 
of the hotel, the municipal council cham- 
ber, or the board room of the exchange. 

I visited Manchester, Birmingham, Liv- 
erpool and Glasgow. Tomorrow I am to 
address a similar meeting here. My ex- 
perience at all these impromptu meetings 
of representative groups was similar. At 
first, those present seemed indifferent, as 
if called togetner for a perfunctory pur- 
pose in which they were not particularly 
concerned. I chose for my topic “The 
War Spirit of the American West,” al- 
though I talked chiefly about that of our 
own Northwest, making it clear that it 
was typical of the whole country. 

Usually I talked for an hour only. I 
told them the area of the Northwest, 
spoke of our contributions to the army 
and navy, our subscription to war ‘bonds, 
our resources in raw material for the con- 
struction of ships and munitions, and our 
food supplies. I explained the problem 
of the foreign population and how it had 
been solved in our section, told of the 
loyalty of the Norwegian and German 
elements, and the splendid response to 
the government’s call they had made. In 
brief, I reported not only what the North- 
west had done and was doing in support 
of the cause, but what it was prepared 
to do, giving facts and figures, citing in- 
cidents and telling appropriate anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and spirit of 
our people, closing with a general sum- 
mary of the American point of view as to 
the prosecution of the war and the at- 
tainment of a victorious and permanent 
peace. 

EAGER FOR GOOD NEWS 

Invariably, after ten minutes of such 
talk, I found the audience keenly respon- 
sive and alert, and manifestly eager to 
learn all I could tell them, and from that 
time on to the conclusion enthusiastic in 
their receptiveness of this encouraging 
information. Usually several of those 
present spoke afterwards, expressing 
their amazement and gratification at what 
I had told them of our war resources, 
frankly admitting it was entirely new to 
them, and stating that they welcomed it 
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thankfully. In every instance I was urged 
to return at some future date, to be ar- 
ranged for in advance, and assured in 
that event of an audience of many thou- 
sands to listen to what I had told the 
group brought together at a few hours’ 
notice. 

Of course, not being a public speaker, 
I was unable to promise to make the sug- 
gested return, but nevertheless this evi- 
dence of their interest was most gratify- 
ing, and convinces me that some one more 
capable and experienced in this direction 
than myself, who would be able to en- 
lighten them concerning the resources of 
the entire country, instead of a compara- 
tively small part of it, would accomplish 
a vast amount of real service of value both 
to Britain and America by making a tour 
of all the cities of the United Kingdom 
for this purpose. If Dr. Vincent, for ex- 
ample, could undertake this important 
work, the effect would be electrical, and 
tremendously important. 

* *. 

Mr. Raikes, our British representative, 
aécompanies me on this trip, having kindly 
volunteered to attend to details on my 
behalf. As travelling from place to place 
in the United Kingdom is difficult at this 
time, owing to the reduced train service 
and the absence of dining and sleeping 
cars, as well as the very crowded condi- 
tion of the stations and railway carriages, 
it requires the services of some one fa- 
miliar with British methods and experi- 
enced in travelling in this country to get 
through expeditiously and in reasonable 
comfort. Mr. Raikes also sees the author- 
ities to whom I am accredited, and makes 
arrangements for the meetings in the 
various cities we visit. 

Those who know Mr. Raikes personally 
will realize that his efficiency, tact and 
invariable good nature not only make him 
a most agreeable travelling companion, 
but enable him to brush aside difficulties 
and accomplish what he undertakes to do. 
He has been absolutely invaluable in put- 
ting through the programme laid out in 
London for my trip, and it would have 
been impossible for me to have accom- 
plished what has been done without his 
clever assistance and co-operation. 

THE DEMOCRACY OF TRAVEL 

We have had many very amusing ex- 
periences together. While travelling in 
England and Scotland has its inconven- 
iences, and it is sometimes impossible to 
secure seats on a crowded train, meals 
en route are uncertain, usually taken out 
of paper boxes sold to passengers during 
the short stop at stations, yet présent 
conditions create a certain refreshing de- 
mocracy of travel, not ordinarily pos- 
sible, which enables one to come in con- 
tact with people of all classes, and to ob- 
tain varying points of view. The most 
perfect good nature prevails in meeting 
the inconveniences of travel. War, the 
great leveler, puts peers and peasants on 
the same basis, as to transportation at 
least, and the result gives zest to the 
journey. 

If third-class passengers cannot find 
room in the carriages thus labeled, they 
are permitted to occupy the first-class 
seats without paying additional fare. It 
usually happens that some third-class 
passengers are found in the first-class 
carriages. The other day, two women and 
a baby with third-class tickets came into 
our carriage and occupied two vacant 
seats. The ticket-taker was disposed to 
make difficulties for them, contending 
there was room in the third class, but the 
tired little woman with the baby insisted 
that there was not, and refused to pay 
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the additional fare demanded. The rest 
of us sided with her and her sister, and 
the official retired discomfited. 

As the carriage was crowded, I took 
charge of the baby, about nine months 
old, a jolly little blue-eyed chap, very 
clean and good-natured, who came to me 
readily and had a fine time testing his 
new teeth on my watch. The women were 
on their way to Liverpool to meet the 
husband of one, who was the brother of 
the other, a British soldier returning from 
the front seriously wounded. This was 
the third time he had been hit during the 
war; his previous wounds being slight, he 
had gone back again to the fighting. Al- 
though obviously humble people, there 
was something very fine in these two 
women, a refinement and modesty and a 
certain conception of duty to their coun- 
try which gave them distinction, while the 
baby was in every respect a delightful 
person. 

BIRMINGHAM AT NIGHT 

Birmingham at night is the darkest 
town I have yet seen in England; com- 
pared with it, London is brilliantly il- 
luminated. We had an engagement with 
the editor of the Post, Mr. Hubbard, at 
his office at half-past nine, and we found 
our way there without difficulty, although 
neither of us had been in the city before. 
After an hour’s talk we left the office of 
the Post and started back to the hotel. 
Meantime, every street light had been put 
out and every shop and house darkened. 
It was also raining dismally. Although 
it was a short distance to the hotel, we 
were a long time getting there. The inky 
darkness of the streets, abandoned by 
foot passengers and vehicles, made it im- 
possible to move with safety faster than 
inch by inch, feeling our way ahead with 
hands outstretched and foot moved for- 
ward cautiously. Several times we fell 
off the sidewalk into the gutter, and once 
Raikes walked squarely into an iron post 
although it had been painted white to 
avoid just such collisions. 

We held fast to each other to avoid be- 
ing separated, but it was a case of the 
blind leading the blind; not one step 
ahead could be seen. There were no po- 
licemen about to direct us to the hotel, 
and a surly cab-driver, walking his horse 
slowly down the middle of the street, de- 
clined to accept us as fares, calling out 
in response to our hail, “Ye’re right at 


the hotel now,” but it was fifteen minutes A 


before we reached its friendly portal, and 
even then so closely were its lights guard- 
ed that we had difficulty in identifying 
the place. A more helpless feeling than 
to be adrift in an unfamiliar and deserted 
city in the pitch dark cannot be imagined. 
Fortunately we took the right road, more 
by instinct than knowledge, otherwise we 
should have wandered about in the rain 
all night, for every house was barred and 
shuttered and hopelessly black. 
A CANTEEN AT CREWE 

On the way to Liverpool we were 
obliged to change cars at Crewe. As our 
train slowed up in the station we heard 
cheers which I was sure could come only 
from American throats. Sure enough, a 
trainload of our American soldiers, fresh- 
ly arrived in Liverpool, was on its way 
south, and had stopped a few minutes at 
another platform. We hurried across the 
bridge and descended on the other side 
of our rails. The railway carriages were 
packed with our men, all in high spirits. 

It was half-past twelve, luncheon time, 
and the boys were hungry and thirsty. 
On the platform were canteens conducted 
by a local Church of England society 
and operated by capable volunteers, la- 


dies who were most zealous in supplying 
excellent coffee at a penny a cup, with 
good rolls and buns at a correspondingly 
nominal price. Unfortunately, in this in- 
stance, a complete deadlock had occurred ; 
our men had plenty of American money 
but they had ‘gone so quickly from ship 
to train that they had not had a chance 
to change it into shillings and pence. The 
ladies, of course, had no facilities, nor 
had they the time, to conduct an exchange 
business, and the railway officials about 
at the moment were equally helpless to 
meet the situation. Meantime the precious 
minutes were passing and the hungry and 
thirsty Americans gazed longingly from 
the carriage windows toward the: steam- 
ing canteens with their load of coffee and 
buns. 
A CORNER IN FOODSTUFFS 

Our arrival was opportune. Fortunate- 
ly we had plenty of English money with 
us, so we just bought out the canteens 
and “set ’em up” for the boys. Immedi- 
ately the ladies and their girl assistants 
got busy,—the men were not allowed to 
disembark, although the train was held a 
few minutes longer to give them a chance 
to get the supplies,—and Raikes and I 
joined the serving forces, rushing cups 
of coffee and trays of rolls into the out- 
stretched hands at the carriage windows. 
There was no time to lose, and the train 
was a long one, but the canteen was on 
wheels, and as fast as one section was 
served we rushed it to tne next, supply- 
ing as many as possible until the stock 
was exhausted and the train pulled out. 

Another being expected in a few min- 
utes, we replenished the supplies and 
were prepared for the next arrivals. 
When they came in, the scenes of the pre- 
ceding moments were repeated on a larg- 
er scale. Raikes and I had the time of 
our lives, and the good ladies enjoyed it 
as much as we did. In the confusion my 
shirt cuffs were soaked with coffee, but 
that didn’t matter a bit in the general 
gayety of the function. 

The boys were in splendid condition and 
overflowing with fun, singing, laughing 
and cheering, and always most courteous 
in their thanks, treating the ladies who 
waited on them with the greatest polite- 
ness. These good women, serving day and 
night at this task, spoke most admiringly 
of our men as “these dear Americans.” 
They said they always knew when they 
were coming, by the cheers and songs and 
the shouts of “What’s the matter with 
England—she’s all right!” 

As we were serving one end of the train, 
and it appeared that the other part would 
miss the refreshments, I heard and recog- 
nized the beginning of that ominous chant 
familiar in America when the waiters are 
a bit slow in getting around with the 
drinks: 

“Nobody knows how dry I am. 
Nobody seems to care a damn.” 

It soon swelled into a roar, and in re- 
sponse we rushed re-enforcements to the 
thirsty and stilled the chorus. I do not 
think the ladies quite gathered the sig- 
nificance of the refrain, or caught its last 
word. Anyhow it didn’t matter; every- 
body was laughing, and a few of the 
women (I even suspected old Raikes of 
a like tendency) were furtively wiping 
their eyes. 

BOYS FROM THE WEST 

The boys were chiefly from Illinois, but 
a number were from Minnesota, and when 
they learned I was from the same state 
they emitted yells of joy. I discovered 
among them several from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and the latter seemed to 
know me, although in the few minutes 
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we had together I did not have time to 
get their names There was great joy- 
ousness over this chance meeting. The 
boys had come over in convoy, and the 
voyage was a comparatively long one, yet 
all of them said they had enjoyed it. Qne 
big chap said, “I wouldn’t take two thou- 
sand dollars for the experience, and I 
wouldn’t give two cents to go through it 
again.” 

More American troop trains were ex- 
pected, and I think I should have re- 
mained in Crewe the rest of the day to 
continue the pleasure of serving them, 
but it was necessary for us to go on to 
Manchester, so when the canteens were 
again exhausted we returned to our plat- 
form and caught our train. However, if 
any more American boys passed through 
Crewe that afternoon they did not go 
without coffee and rolls because they 
lacked English money. If any one desires 
to “set em up” to American troops going 
through Crewe day or night, he need only 
send a remittance to cover, to the Church 
of England Canteen Society, Crewe, Eng- 
land, where no doubts it would be thank- 
fully received, as one of the ladies said, 
“We hate to refuse them when they have 
no English money.” 


Lonvon, Enotanp, Sept. 16. 

We remained in Edinburgh longer than 
in Glasgow; perhaps it was for this rea- 
son, perhaps because it is the capital city 
or, finally, because the lord provost, Sir 
J. Lorne MacLeod, was so especially 
considerate of us, that from Edinburgh I 
derived a very distinct impression of the 
present feeling of the Scotch people in re- 
gard to the war, which in brief was that, 
despite their losses and sacrifices, or pos- 
sibly because of them (and no part of 
the British Empire has had larger losses 
or has made greater sacrifices than Scot- 
land), the determination of the Scotch 
people to fight this war through to a de- 
cisive and permanent peace, such as the 
United States believes in, to make no 
compromise with Prussian militarism, is 
absolutely fixed and unshakable, and that 
they are firmer than ever in their grim 
resolution to win, not by diplomacy, but 
by military force. 

The love of liberty and belief in the 
principles of democracy are ingrained in 
the Scotch character, and, once commit- 
ted to a cause, the tenacity of the Scotch 
in following it is proverbial. Their sym- 
pathy with and understanding of America 
make them peculiarly appreciative of the 
United States, and in Scotland one finds 
a closer affiliation with our country and 
a more unanimous approval of its course 
than even in England, where at present 
America is very popular. 

The lord provost of Edinburgh per- 
sonally presided at the meeting which | 
addressed, and it was clear that his pres- 
ence was not perfunctory, but due to a 
very keen interest in the subject. This was 
made manifest by his remarks, both pre 
ceding and following what I had to say. 
The provost of Leith, with a delegation 
from his city, attended the meeting, whic! 
was held in the municipal council cham- 
ber. I was glad to be the means of con- 
veying to this highly representative audi- 
ence some idea of the war spirit of the 
American Northwest and of what it was 
prepared to do in support of the cause, 
and, as elsewhere, I found it highly re- 
sponsive to information which obviously 
had not reached it before. 


THE WELCOME CLUB 


After the meeting, the lord provost took 
Mr. Raikes and myself to inspect the 
(Continued on page 224.) 
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“The way some of these here millers i ‘is sellin’ flour at less’n 
cost so as to k kée seep from losin’ money,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
« Bee pi of the Fish River Roller Mills, “reminds 

ee | me, sort of by contrast, of how Gramp 

etchit used to console hisself when 
= business was poor. “Trade’s shot 


Sede idle but I can go right 


Vast there to the crick an’ 


~ atch the water wastin’ over the 
wx spillway an’ not bat a eye, knowin’ 
1s AT do that that there water not only ain’t 
costin’ me a cent but also it ain’t takin’ out 
Z~ F5t my pocket nothin’ that’s already there. 
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FAIR OR “FEAR” PRICE 

As the days go by, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the millers of the Unit- 
ed States are determined to maintain a 
“fear” price for flour, based on their own 
timidity and imaginings, in place of the 
“fair” price for flour, established and 
promulgated by authority of the govern- 
ment. The “fair” flour price, fixed by 
the Food Administration, was founded 
upon a careful analysis of producing and 
selling costs; the “fear” flour price, fixed 
by millers, is just now founded upon a 
total disregard of costs, and nothing else 
more substantial than abject terror lest 
the mill be shut down or some other miller 
he enabled to sell some flour. 

Never before in the history of Ameri- 
can milling has the industry had a made- 
to-order basis for operating at a profit. 
Fifty years have been filled with planning 
and scheming to devise a method of escap- 
ing the periods of depression and losses 
which have from time to time overtaken 
the trade. Meetings of millers have re- 
sounded with preachments upon the im- 
portance of cost keeping, and many wise 
men have evolved plans to restrict ruin- 
ous competition and legislate a profit 
into milling. All, or nearly all, of these 
have come to naught, and all the strength 
of American milling as it exists today 
has been gained through a ruthless beat- 
ing down of the feeble and inefficient. 

Four months ago, the government of 
the United States fixed a flour price. 
The price so fixed was not promulgated 
as a maximum, beyond which millers 
nig not go. It was put forth as a 

fair” price, one which represented a fair 
wage to the miller, which insured full 
protection to the consumer, and reflected 
the principle of regulated profits which 
has been made a part of the nation’s war 
programme. It was not set up as a dead 
line which the miller must approach with 
fear and trembling and cross at his peril, 
but as a proper measure of his industrial 
value, to which he was clearly entitled. 
Back of the “fair” price was the high 
authority of the government. 

Thus, in a single act, all the years’ 
problems of millers were solved. They 
knew what flour was worth, what earning 
was theirs by right, what, if they were 
organized into a huge trust or price con- 
trol combination, they might properly 





charge without injustice or fear of criti- 
cism. All that remained for the industry 
to do was to accept the dictum of the 
government, to take the wage granted to 
it as a part of its usefulness in carrying 
out the war and the war-food programme, 
and to exert itself to keep its particular 
ship in the nation’s great industrial fleet 
sailing on an even keel. 

Promptly it proceeded to do nothing of 
the sort. Having vigorously and almost 
convincingly argued that the dollar and 
ten cents grinding toll allowed it was far 
too small, it proceeded, the moment the 
new schedule became effective, to dis- 
prove its own claims. Within a week, by 
convincing deed rather than futile word, 
it declared that a dollar toll was ample; 
and in the weeks since then it has steadily 
but not less surely reduced its limits, un- 
til now flour quotations of certain mills 
show not one cent of the dollar and ten 
cents toll charge, but exactly reproduce 
the actual cost of wheat less the price ob- 
tained for offals. 

Nor are these exceptional cases. The 
average flour price throughout the coun- 
try is just now undoubtedly a full forty 
cents under the established “fair” price. 
Not every mill is so low. On the con- 
trary, there are many mills whose brand 
establishment and distribution are such 
that they have not yet yielded more than 
a few cents from the “fair” price; others 
in considerable numbers have held reason- 
ably close to the permitted figure. But 
for every mill thus maintaining its posi- 
tion, there are a score of mills which have 
abandoned all thought of the established 


. basis, and are freely and with the ut- 


most frankness accepting whatever they 
can get. 

‘There can be no disputing that the 
pressure upon every miller to do this is 
great. He faces the alternatives of keep- 
ing his mill operating on sales at cost, 
and thus protecting himself against loss 
resulting from continuing overhead on an 
idle plant, or shutting the mill down and 
paying out good money for inescapable 
charges. Further to add to his problem, 
he must decide whether to grind the 
wheat before it is all shipped out from his 
territory or carry it in his storage at a 
cost equivalent to ten cents per barrel 
per month, measured in terms of flour 
product. 


To make a choice under these condi- 
tions is not easy. The trouble is with the 
conditions created by and for the millers 
to their own disaster. It is futile to say 
that they are wholly the result of this or 
that particular action of the Food Ad- 
ministration, that the wheat has been ex- 
ported or sent to the seaboard for ex- 
port, that no flour is being bought for 
government account, that the substitu- 
tion programme is too long continued or 
that the price of offals is too low. All of 
these are contributing factors, each with 
its pronounced effect; but fundamentally 
and indisputably present conditions are 
due to reaction from last year’s artificial 
support, and to apparent lack of inherent 
strength in the industry to overcome its 
flabbiness and stand fast for its own 
prosperity. 

No doubt many millers will declare 
that all of this is very easy to say, but 
that the doing is quite another matter; 
that writing of it is simple, but getting 
a better price for flour is a day’s work. 
All of which is measurably, although by 
no means precisely, true. It can only be 
exactly and specifically true if every 
miller considers the subject idly and 
limits his protest to reading or reciting 
argument, while in his own enterprise he 
supinely accepts conditions as they exist. 
The strength of the industry is, just as 
in the words of some old aphorism, the 
strength of its individual members. If 
the millers of the United States are dis- 
posed to fight out the rest of the crop 
year on the theory that conditions are in- 
escapable, they will have no trouble what- 
ever in doing so; the line of least resist- 
ance is always open and inviting. 

On the other hand, the way is equally 
plain for the trade to help itself, not by 
any boot-strap lifting process, but by in- 
jecting into the day-to-day operations of 
every enterprise those elements of busi- 
ness health without which the industry as 
a whole cannot be healthy. The first of 
these is that no product shall be sold at 
less than cost; the second is that no flour 
should be sold at cost, and the third is 
that no flour should be sold without a 
profit; fourth, and very vital, is the fact 
that all flour may properly be sold at a 
price named and described by authority 
of the United States government as a 
“fair” price. 

The great industry of flour-milling has 
need to take stock of itself, need to con- 
sider whether the support which it had 
during last year’s short crop and unsup- 
plied flour demand has left it so weak 
and flabby that it is incapable of helping 
itself, or if its blood still flows clean and 
strong and fully able to revive it if the 
directing minds determine that it shall 
do so. Just now, in the period of light- 
est flour demand, is the time to do this, 
so that when another period of trade ac- 
tivity comes the miller will have condi- 
tions in hand and be their commander 
rather than their victim. 





THE FEED PRICE 

There is no longer room to question 
that a serious mistake of judgment was 
made in fixing so low a price for wheat 
millfeeds. Every section of the country 
is loud in its complaint of feed shortage, 
and the future gives no promise whatever 
of relief from a complex and trying sit- 
uation. On the contrary, reduced opera- 
tion of mills insures a less rather than a 
greater supply of feeds, and suggests 
that what supply may be available will 
be consumed almost altogether in terri- 
tories nearest adjacent to the mills. 

To a very great extent this condition 
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is directly due to the low price of mill- 
feeds and their resulting use for many 
purposes other than normal. No owner 
of stock has for months considered. feed- 
ing anything else but millfeeds when they 
were Obtainable. The direct result of 
this is that the low price has wholly de- 
feated its purpose, and, instead of mak- 
ing millfeeds cheap for dairy. and other 
proper uses, has simply made them unob- 
tainable. Just now a ninth-hour effort to 
restrict them to their proper employment 
is being made, but the success of the 
pledge system in this connection is at 
least doubtful. 

It is authentically stated that consider- 
ation has been given to advancing the 
price of feetls as a means of restricting 
their use. This proposal not only in- 
volves widespread disturbance to the basic 
“fair” price for flour and endless com- 
plications, but strikes deep into the Food 
Administration’s Victory flour pro- 
gramme. A reduction in wheat flour 
prices sufficient to offset any material ad- 
vance in the selling price of offals would 
put pure wheat flour so low that the 
price of substitutes and of mixed flour 
would be relatively so high that consum- 
ers could not possibly be induced to buy 
them save under the most absolute com- 
pulsion. 

It is true that some measure of cor- 
rection of the present situation could be 
brought about by an increase, perhaps 
gradual, in millfeed prices without at- 
tendant reduction in flour prices, but this- 
is unlikely. Actually such an adjustment 
would only provide for passing on to 
consumers the burden of carrying wheat 
in stock over many months, which burden 
is now largely upon flour mills, and would 
not result in greater profit to millers. 
In spite of this fact, the protest that a 
feed advance without attendant flour re- 
duction would give millers additional 
profit would assuredly be prompt and vig- 
orous, and doubtless would defeat any 
such perfectly reasonable proposal. 

The present prospect is for no change 
in the present relationship between wheat 
millfeeds and feeding grains, and a con- 
tinuation of the trying conditions now 
current. No doubt the entire crop year 
will be made up of a series of efforts to 
secure even distribution and proper use 
of millfeeds, with perhaps a degree of 
success attending each, but with none 
actually effective in overcoming the trou- 
bles occasioned by the initial undervalua- 
tion. 





MIXED-FLOUR LAW DELAY 

Information from Washington suggests 
that the appeal of the Food Administra- 
tion for suspension of the mixed-flour law 
has not only failed to secure the desired 
prompt action by Congress, but that the 
general legislative programme is such 
that the delay may be prolonged into 
weeks or even months. 

Without actually taking joy from this 
probably only temporary delay in Con- 
gress, millers may properly derive a cer- 
tain satisfaction from the fact that the 
intervening period offers an opportunity 
for a fair test, both of the demand which 
may develop for mixed flour, and of the 
ability of millers to produce and sell it 
under the requirements of the present law. 

On both of these questions there is a . 
measure of doubt, which the Food Admin- 
istration itself probably will not dispute. 
Millers are, for the most part, quite con- 
vinced that ready-mixed flour, even though 
backed with the strong plea of patriotism, 
will not attain the popularity which the 
Food Administration counts on. They 
are likewise convinced that every demand 
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for the product can be supplied mills 
operating under the law as it stands, and 
in spite of the complications and practical 
difficulties which it offers. 

The Food Administration agrees with 
neither of these contentions. It may be 
right. Should this be demonstrated, the 
milling industry may safely be counted 
upon not to be refractory or to attempt 
to substitute mere stubbornness for com- 
mon-sense. It is possible that the Food 
Administration, through and by reason of 
its popularity and the confidence of the 
people in it, may be able to create a de- 
mand for mixed flour which will virtually 
crowd pure wheat flour out of the family 
trade; in which event, millers themselves 
doubtless would be first to petition for 
relief from the burdensome requirements 
of the mixed-tiour law. 

On the other hand, there is, in the belief 
of millers, every probability that consum- 
ers will prefer to do their own mixing, or 
to accomplish the desired degree of wheat- 
saving by actually consuming less good 
bread in preference to consuming the nor- 
mal amount of mixed-flour bread. In 
that event, the suspension of the mixed- 
flour law would be proved to be ‘an idle 
piece of business, unproductive of any 
good whatever, but filled with danger to 
the purity of wheat flour in future. 

Nothing will better settle these ques- 
tions than actual experience in the time 
that the requested legislation is pending 
in Congress. During this time, millers 
should in no sense set their faces against 
the production of mixed flour, or argue 
against its use. They should instead, and 
where facilities make it possible, put 
themselves in  eipgan to supply all trade 
demand, and do so willingly and in com- 
plete accord with the wishes of the Food 
Administration. 

It is no time for rebellion. The right 
of millers to protest vigorously to the 
Food Administration against its plans 
and purposes is clear, since, in many mat- 
ters, it may properly claim the greater 
wisdom gained through experience. Hav- 
ing done this, its duty to comply with 
whatever plan may be adopted is equally 
clear, and no miller should undertake to 
place stones in the road or maintain an 
attitude of stubborn rebellion. Whatever 
its errors of judgment or mistakes in de- 
tail, the Food Administration is sound 
and deserves the co-operation of this in- 
dustry, as of every other in the nation. 








Daylight Saving Throughout Year 

Wasurineoton, D. C., Oct. 12.—The Sen- 
ate has passed a bill, sponsored by Chair- 
man Baruch, of the War Industries 
Board, making the daylight saving law 
effective throughout the entire year unless 
Congress decrees to the contrary. Fuel 
conservation was the chief argument ad- 
vanced in support of the measure. Un- 
der the present law the clocks would be 
turned back one hour on Oct. 27. 

The House will take up the proposal, 
it is expected, during the next week. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Gasoline Restrictions Effective 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Oct. 12.—The gas- 
olineless Sunday restriction will probably 
be suspended after Oct. 18 unless the 
gasoline demands for over-sea shipment 
increase abnormally during the next 
week. In making this announcement, 
Fuel Administrator Garfield emphasized 
the importance of continuing gasoline 
saving, not only on Sundays but on week 
days. A plan to effect gasoline conser- 
vation will be announced, it is stated, 
within the next few days. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration made the following state- 
ment: 

“Over-sea requirements continue un- 
abated. The period of peak-load in do- 
mestic consumption is rapidly passing 
and, inspired by the splendid voluntary 
response of. the people, whatever con- 
servation measure is considered for the 
future will be based upon voluntary ef- 
fort. 

“The public may be asked from time 
to time, as the situation varies, to con- 
serve 10 or 15 or 20 per cent of its cus- 
tomary requirements, in order that the 
minimum voluntary restriction necessa 
to adequate conservation may be asked. 
The quantity may be changed from month 
to month, and the public will be asked 
to be prepared to meet whatever measure 
is asked of them. 

“The original request to patriotic men 
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and women to save as much gasoline as 
possible during the week was repeated 
today. Recent statistics showed that, 
through gasolineless Sundays, between 
650,000 and 700,000 bbls had been saved 
by an almost universal compliance on the 
part of the public.” 
Ricnarp B. Wartrovs. 





CONTRACT CONSTRUED 


A Court Holds That a Conflicting Printed 
Clause Must Yield to a Written 
Provision 


The Caddick Milling Co., Grandview, 
Ind., recently won the second heat in. a 
lawsuit brought by the Moultrie Grocery 
Co., Moultrie, Ga., to recover damages 
for an asserted breach of contract to de- 
liver flour. The specific question involved 
in the controversy was whether the gro- 
cery company was itself in default in 
having failed to order the flour out with- 
in the time called for by the agreement, 
and the Georgia court of appeals has de- 
cided this issue in favor of the milling 
company. 

The contract was dated Nov. 10, 1914, 
and was written on a printed form. It 
called for 500 bbls, and a blank provid- 
ing for “date of shipment” was followed 
by the words, “Nov. and Dec.” The form 
also specified that the sale was made sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions printed 
on the back. The second of these print- 
ed conditions provided that “unless other- 
wise specified, purchases must be ordered 
out within 30 days from date of contract, 
with a maximum possible limit of 90 days 
from date of contract,” ete. 

The grocery company, by orders given 
Dec. 4 and 29, obtained shipment from 
the mill of 300 bbls, but called for no 
part of the remaining 200 bbls of flour 
until Jan. 30, 1915. The milling com- 
pany declined to deliver on this belated 
order, and the suit followed. Trial of the 
action resulted in a verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff, but the court of appeals 
has ordered a new trial, on the ground 
that the trial judge misinterpreted the 
agreement on the vital point as to wheth- 
er the grocery company ordered shipment 
of the 200 bbls in proper time. The 
salient portions of the opinion of the 
higher court read as follows: 

“The main question in the instant case 
arises upon the construction of the con- 
tract between the parties. Was the time 
of shipment limited to the months of 
November and December, or was it limit- 
ed to 90 days from the date of the con- 
tract, to wit, Nov. 10, 1914. If limited to 
the months of November and December, 
the plaintiff should have ordered out the 
flour during those months, and, having 
failed to do so, no right of action would 
lie in its favor. 

“The cardinal rule of construction of 
a contract is, of course, to give effect to 
the intention of the parties, if that can be 
arrived at. . . . If there are apparently 
inconsistent clauses in the contract, one 
written upon the face of the contract in 
a blank prepared for that purpose, and 
the other printed upon the back of the 
contract, that which is written by the 
parties in the face of the contract will 
generally be accepted, rather than the in- 
consistent clause printed upon the back 
thereof... . 

“From the correspondence which took 
place between the parties in connection 
with the signing of the contract, imme- 
diately before and immediately there- 
after, it was the evident intention of the 
parties that the time of shipment should 
be limited to November and December. 

. . It is proper, of course, to take into 
consideration this correspondence be- 
tween the parties, in the construction of 
this contract and in arriving at the in- 
tention of the parties... . 

“Moreover, upon a careful reading of 
the contract, we do not think that the 
clause in the face of the contract, limit- 
ing the shipment to the months of No- 
vember and December, is really incon- 
sistent with the provisions of tic con- 
tract printed on the back thereof. These 
conditions printed on the back are evi- 
dently general rules governing the sale 
of flour and feed adopted by the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, and are in- 
tended to apply where the time or period 
of shipment is not otherwise specified in 
the contract. The second paragraph of 
these printed conditions begins with the 
clause: 


“‘Unless otherwise specified, purchases 
must be ordered out within 30 days from 
date of contract, with a maximum pos- 
sible limit of 90 days from date of con- 
tract.’ 

“So that this printed condition, as set 
out in paragraph 2, fixing a maximum 
possible limit of 90 days from date of 
contract, applies unless it is otherwise 
specified in the contract. A reasonable 
construction to be placed upon this clause 


- of the contract is that this maximum pos- 


sible limit of 90 days from date of con- 
tract will not apply where the parties 
fix in the face of the contract a time or 
period of shipment, It is intended, by 
this paragraph 2, to provide for a limit 
within which purchases must be ordered 
out where the contract itself does not pro- 
vide for such limitation. 

“The remainder of this paragraph pro- 
vides for carrying charges to be paid by 
the buyer under certain conditions, and 
for certain credits to be te the buyer, 
under certain conditions therein specified. 
We think, therefore, that there is really 
no inconsistency in the contract, since it 
is otherwise specified and fixed by the 
terms of the contract that the time of 
the shipment should be the months of No- 
vember and December. 

“A contract of the precise form of the 
one before this court was construed by 
the supreme court of Alabama, in the case 
of Hopkinsville Milling Co. v. Gwin, 179 
Ala. 472, . . except that in the Ala- 
bama case it was provided, in the face of 
the written contract for the sale of the 
flour, that the date of the shipment was 
at ‘buyer’s option.’ On the back of the 
order appeared the same printed condi- 
tions as in the contract now under con- 
sideration, viz: 

“Unless otherwise specified, 
must be ordered out within 30 
date of contract,’ etc. 

“The suit in that case was by the 
seller against the buyer, for a breach of 
the contract in declining to order out the 
flour according to the terms of the con- 
tract and to accept the shipment. The 
judgment was for the defendants, and 
the plaintiff appealed. It was contended 
by the plaintiff, the milling company, 
that the phrase ‘buyer’s option,’ written 
on the face of the order, was substituted 
for and took the place of the printed pro- 
visions on the back, referring to the dates 
of shipment and of delivery, or, in other 
words, that this order was one within the 
protection of the printed provision, ‘Un- 
less otherwise specified,’ and that the 
terms and dates of delivery were other- 
wise specified in this contract. 

“The construction contended for by the 
vendees, and the one which seems to have 
been adopted by the trial court, was that 
the printed condition on the back of the 
order controlled. The supreme court of 
Alabama reversed the judgment of the 
court below, and held that the stipulations 
on the face of the contract governed... . 

“The time of delivery in the instant 
case is of the essence of the contract, and 
it was obligatory upon the buyer to order 
out the flour within the limit provided by 
the terms of the contract, i.e., during the 
months of November and December, and, 
having failed to do so, he would have no 
right of action against the defendant.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Investigating Corn Rot 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 12.—Investi- 
gations of the root, stalk, and ear rots of 
corn, started last spring by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in Indiana, have result- 
ed thus far in a survey which shows that 
the root rots are present in all of the 
corn-growing states, and that the careful 
selection of disease-free seed is an impor- 
tant means of combating this and the 
other rots. 

The use of infected seed is responsible 
for the introduction of the diseases. Their 
chief effects, noted readily, are blighted 
plants, spindling stalks, and stalks with 
ihe ears either partiaiiy formed or com- 
pletely retarded and resulting in barren- 
ness. Sweet corn seems to be more sub- 
ject to these rots than field corn, and 
especial care should be given to the selec- 
tion and care of seed. 

Ricwarv B. Wartrovs. 





A 100-acre field on the farm of J. N. 
Cotton, Swan River, Man., yielded 3,100 
bus of wheat. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum -Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Oct. 13 Oct. 14 

Oct.12 Oct.5 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....385,995 390,175 485,250 391,570 
St. Paul ....... 8,18 TiBOS wcecce ceecee 
Duluth-Superior 30,060 23,214 38,305 31,175 
Milwaukee ..... 11,200 13,200 13,000 4,000 

Totals ....... 436,065 434,124 536,555 426,745 
Outside mills*..236,430 ...... 224,890 150,030 

Ag’gate sprg.672,495 ...... 761,445 576,775 
St. Louis ...... 33,600 35,100 37,450 30,600 
St. Louist ..... 42,300 49,200 40,400 45,700 
Buffalo ........ 149,390 151,550 81,550 102,200 
Rochester ..... 9,400 10,500 5,000 12,800 
Chicago ....... 24,250 23,250 24,250 20,500 


Kansas City.... 60,550 66,800 70,600 68,400 
Kansas Cityt...287,646 323,620 242,445 246,625 


Toledo ........ 39,750 32,100 39,600 39,800 
Toledof ....... 70,655 80,212 82,230 84,255 
Nashville** ....127,940 127,792 137,335 102,845 


Portland, Oreg.. 24,964 16,896 28,325 
Seattle ........ 21,605 25,140 43,380 29,120 
eeecces 34,970 35,990 39,605 64,340 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 13 Oct. 14 





Oct. 12 Oct.5 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...,.. 74 74 94 76 
St. Paul .ccoccscee 78 72 es es 
Duluth-Superior .. 83 64 106 86 
Outside mills* .... 78 80 100 67 
Average spring.. 78 73 97 76 
Milwaukee ....... 62 71 93 38 
St. Louis 70 74 75 
St. Louist 60 52 76 
Buffalo ... 91 49 60 
Rochester vee 56 44 63 
Chicago ....esee0s 89 93 70 
Kansas City ...... 73 81 92 96 
Kansas Cityt ..... 71 80 85 92 
Toledo .......+00% 83 67 83 83 
Pomedes se cvcccscs 77 66 86 71 
Nashville** ....... 67 66 96 71 
Portland, Oregon.. 61 41 &8 wis 
Seattle ..........- 45 53 92 71 
TACOMA .ccccosere 61 63 69 114 
Totals ..cccccese 70 69 82 75 
Minnesota-Dakotas 78 73 97 76 
Other states ...... 68 68 78 75 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 12 at all 
above points shows an increase of 1 per cent 
from week ending Oct. 5. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





= Oct. 12 ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 1,142 47 861 73 3 
Boston ...... 744 3 147 oes pee 
Buffalo ..... 9,991 268 850 623 145 
Chicago .... 17,790 2,480 7,261 614 611 
Detroit ..... 23 87 305 55 eee 
Duluth ..... 19,820 5 407 302 313 
Galveston ... 2,664 eee oe. owe eee 
Indianapolis. coe eae rT 46 
Kansas City. 13,573 487 3,075 45 


Milwaukee... 3,852 10 (731 65 336 
Minneapolis.. 12,424 55 8,076 1,628 1,053 
New Orleans. 5,527 75 1,250 oon See 





Newp. News. 57 oes 405 ers 
New York... 2,185 25 831 240 
Omaha ..... 4,840 687 1,438 34 110 
Peoria ...... 19 219 665... 
Philadelphia. 1,302 19 857 71 15 
St. Louis ... 3,105 148 146 43 
Toledo ...... 1,255 67 1,304 15 58 
Canals ...... 336 oes 
Lakes ...... 4,055 221 614 297 46 
Totals.... 104,494 5,520 23,874 4,041 2,690 
Last year... 9,596 1,551 15,323 2,784 4,754 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
7,608,000 bus; corn, 17,000; barley, 140,000. 
Decreases—Oats, 815,000 bus; rye, 682,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Oct. 14.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Oct. 13 Oct. 14 





Destination— Oct. 12 Oct. 5 1917 1916 
London ........ os w» 43 32 
Liverpool ...... 1 7 24 43 
Glasgow ....... oe os 3 43 
WOME Sccccccece os ve os 7 
Bristol .....066 17 ee 1 2 
Manchester ... os 16 1 
Dublim ...-..5 és e% es 13 
GOMOB icccccece 19 3 21 ee 
Belfast ........ ee ; es 11 
Iceland ........ “* 9 oe $ 
Rotterdam .... .. ee oe 4 
Christiania .... 8 oe ee xe 
Copenhagen .... .. on es 1 
CBR cv eaciivces aa «s ds 18 
San Domingo .. .. ae oe 2 
Other W. I.’s... .. 5 ow 18 
Cen. America .. .. ee oe 19 
Brasil .......+. oe os 8 
Gtmer &. Be. s.ee’ cc ee 12 
APPICE foc sivnce oe oe 6 
CUO cc ci cceee si ow 6 35 

Tota's ....... 45 24 114 280 
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October 16, 1918 
RESTAURANT FOOD RULES 


Food Administration Issues Twelve General 
Orders as to Serving of Food in Public 
Eating-Places 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 12.—A new 
food conservation programme for public 
eating establishments, which will apply to 
all hotels, restaurants, cafes, clubs and 
dining services in the country, has been 
promulgated by the Food Administration 
to become effective Oct. 21. The new 
regulations carry into effect the recent 
announcement of the Food Administra- 
tion that, in fulfilling the American prom- 
ise to the allies to send them 17,500,000 
tons of food this year, the public eating- 
places would be called upon “to under- 
take in many particulars a more strict 
programme than last year.” 

There are 12 “general orders” in the 
new plan, which sets forth the specific 
measures by which it is proposed to carry 
out a direct reduction in the consumption 
of all foods, particularly staples, rather 
than a series of bog ome regulations 
such as meatless and wheatless days and 
meals, and the substitution of one food 
for another. 

The Food Administration, in a circular 
to the proprietors of eating-places, says: 
“It has not been deemed advisable or 
necessary at the present time actually to 
license the operation of public eating- 
places, but in cases where the patriotic 
co-operation of such public eating-places 
cannot be secured by other means, the 
United States Food Administration will 
not hesitate to secure compliance with its 
orders through its control of the distribu- 
tion of sugar, flour and other food sup- 
plies. A failure to conform to any of 
the following orders will be regarded as 
a wasteful practice forbidden by section 
four of the food control act of Aug. 10, 
1917.” 

“We know that the majority of men in 
this class of business will welcome this 
enforcement on the ground that it pro- 
tects the patriot from the slacker, and 
gives the honest man who wants to save 
for the country protection from the 
wrongful acts of his unpatriotic competi- 
tor,” says the circular. 

Simplified service, with meats and vege- 
tables on one plate instead of in side 
dishes, only necessary silverware, and 
simplification of the menu and menu cards 
are urged as means not only to save food, 
but labor and paper. 

That we shall have sufficient sugar to 
take care of the present rate of consump- 
tion and to provide for the extra drain 
of the allies, is a conclusion of the Food 
Administrator, who also: declares there 
will be sufficient coffee if wastefulness in 
brewing the beverage is eliminated. 

The Food Administrator points out that 
the success of the general food-saving 
programme will assure the exportation of 
adequate supplies to our army and the 
allies, and bring the war to a close as 
speedily as possibte. 

“We can do all these things,” he de- 
clares, “and I believe we can bring this 
business to an end if every man, woman 
and child in the United States tests every 
action every day and hour by the one 
touchstone: Does this or that contribute 
to winning the war?” 

THE GENERAL ORDERS 

The 12 “general orders” are as follows: 

1. No public eating-place shall serve or 
permit to be served any bread or other 
bakery product which does not contain at 
least 20 per cent of wheat flour substi- 
tutes, nor shall it serve or permit to be 
served more than two ounces of this bread, 
known as Victory bread, or if no Victory 
bread is served, more than four ounces 
of other breads (such as corn bread, muf- 
fins, Boston brown bread, etc.). Sand- 
wiches or bread served at boarding camps, 
and rye bread containing 50 per cent or 
more of pure rye flour, are excepted. 

2. No public eating-place shall serve or 
permit to be served bread or toast as a 
garniture or under meat. 

3. No public eating-place shall ai 
any bread to be brought to the table until 
after the first course is served. 

4. No public eating-place shall serve or 
permit to be served to one patron at any 
one meal more than one kind of meat. 
For the purpose of this rule meat shall 


. 
aiiow 


be considered as including beef, mutton, 
pork, poultry and any by-products 
thereof. 


5. No public eating-place shall serve or 
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permit to be served any bacon as a garni- 
ture. 

6. No public eating-place shall serve or 
permit to be served to any one person at 
any one meal more than one-half ounce 
of butter. 

7. No public eating-place shall serve 
or permit to be served to any one person 
at any one meal more than one-half ounce 
of Cheddar (commonly called American) 
cheese. 

8. No public eating-place shall use or 
permit the use of the sugar bowl on the 
table or lunch counter. Nor shall any 
public eating-place serve sugar or permit 
it to be served unless the guest so re- 
quests, and in no event shall the amount 
served to any one person at any one meal 
exceed one teaspoonful or its equivalent. 

9. No public eating-place shall use or 
permit the use of an amount of sugar in 
excess of two pounds for every 90 meals 
served, including all uses of sugar on the 
table and in cooking, excepting such sugar 
as may be allotted by the federal food 
administrators to hotels holding a bakery 
license. No sugar allotted for this special 
baking purpose shall be used for any 
other purpose. 

10. No public eating-place shall burn 
any food or permit any food to be burned, 
and all waste shall be saved to feed ani- 
mals or be reduced to obtain fats. 

11. No public eating-place shall display 
or permit to be displayed food on its 
premises in any such manner as may cause 
its deterioration so that it cannot be used 
for human consumption. 

12. No public eating-place shall serve 
or permit to be served what is known as 
double cream or cream de luxe; and in 
any event, no cream containing over 20 
per cent of butter fat shall be served. 


Ricuasp B. Wartrovs. 





RULING ON FLOUR CONTRACT 


New York Supreme Court Sets Aside Award 
of New York Produce Exchange in 
Flour Contract Case 


Curcaco, Inx., Oct. 14.—An interesting 
case in connection with an arbitration on 
flour sold by the New Century Co., Chi- 
cago, to the Wheat Export Co., New 
York City, has recently developed. Some 
time early in the present year, the New 
Century Co. entered into an agreement 
with the Wheat Export Co. to arbitrate 
before the flour committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange, and under its 
rules, the question whether or not the 
flour company had properly fulfilled cer- 
tain contracts entered into with the Wheat 
Export Co. 

These contracts had been filled out un- 
der the Wheat Export Co.’s blanks and 
signed by the flour company, and pro- 
vided that the rules of the New York 
Produce Exchange were to govern in the 
contracts. 

C. B. Spaulding, secretary and general 
manager of the New Centu 0. in 
speaking of the case today said: “At the 
hearing which was held, Mr. Piper, rep- 
resenting the Wheat Export Co., submit- 
ted as a sample for basis of comparison 
one which he had received some 30 days 
after the contracts were entered into and 
which he admitted was not the original 
sample. The rules provide that, on com- 
plaints of quality only, official samples 
drawn by the New York Produce Ex- 
change inspector may be considered, and 
there, were no such samples submitted. 
The rules also provide that any com- 
plaints of quality must be made within 
48 hours after the arrival of the car. No 
complaint was made for 60 days after 
the arrival of cars. 

“The committee brought in an award 
of approximately $6,000 in favor of the 
Wheat Export Co. The New Century 
Co, asked for an appeal before the board 
of governors under the rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange, which provides 
that ‘if either party feels aggrieved it has 
a right to appeal to this y- The sec- 
retary of the exchange advised that the 
board of governors had instructed him to 
write that it had no jurisdiction. 

“The matter was allowed to rest for 
about 30 days, when the Wheat Export 
Co,.’s attorney entered a motion before 
the supreme court of the state of New 
York, requesting that the amount of the 
award be entered as a judgment against 
the New Century Co. We entered a count- 
er-motion asking that the award be set 


aside, briefs being filed by both parties 
in the contention. 

“Justice Delehanty, in summing up his 
decision, ruled as follows: ‘Hence the de- 
fendant has a right to seek the order ap- 
plied for. Moreover, the submission of 
the controversy herein restricted the ar- 
bitrators to settle the claims of the par- 
ties in accordance with the rules of the 
New York Produce Exchange. The min- 
utes of the proceeding disclose that such 
rules were not complied with in material 
respects, and that the arbitrators did not 
consider themselves bound _ thereby. 
Therefore, the motion to confirm the 
award is denied, and the same is vacated 
and set aside.’ 

“This decision,” continued Mr. Spauld- 
ing, “should be of considerable interest 
to the milling and flour fraternity, in con- 
sideration of the irritation which has 
been felt in some quarters due to what 
seemed to be unjust decisions of the flour 
committee and the arbitration board of 
the New York Produce Exchange, and, 
so far as my attorney’s and my knowl- 
edge goes, this is the first time that any 
one has protested in the courts against 
their unjust practices.” 

C. H. CHarien. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Demand Dull and Flour Plentiful—Substi- 
tutes Slow of Sale, and Prices Favor 
Buyers—Millfeeds Nominal 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Flour market 
dull and listless, with domestic sales lim- 
ited and no government business. It was 
reported that a local mill secured a li- 
cense for a fair-sized shipment of hard 
and soft wheat flour to the West Indies. 
No change in wheat feed; other feed- 
stuffs dull and nominal. 

Peter DERLIEN. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Entire situa- 
tion unchanged. Demand for flour dull, 
with trade moderately supplied. Corn 
products quiet on white goods, but fair 
demand for yellow. Millfeed dull and 
nominal, with no wheat feeds offered, and 
other feeds a shade higher. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puitavetpnia, Pa., Oct. 15.—Flour 
plentiful, dull and weak. Substitutes al- 
so slow of sale, and prices favor buyers. 

SamMvuE.t S. DaNnrIeEtLs. 





New Size Packages for Substitutes 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 12.—To facil- 
itate the sale of substitutes with wheat 
flour, the Food Administration has pro- 
mulgated a modification of its grain con- 
trol rules which permits the trade to pack 
corn meal, corn flour, barley flour and 
oat flour in packages of 6 and 12 lbs and 
rye flour in packages of 16 and 32 lbs. 
This is an amendment to the rule which 
requires these cereal products to be 
packed in 1, 114, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 100-lb 
packages. This amendment applies only 
as long as the present regulation, which 
requires one pound of substitutes to be 
sold with every four pounds of wheat 
flour, is in effect. 

A 6-lb package of the first-named sub- 
stitutes may be sold with 2414 lbs of 
wheat flour, or, if rye flour is sold as a 
substitute, a 16-lb package of rye flour 
may be sold with the 241/,-lb bag of wheat 
flour. 

In order to avoid the waste of cartons, 
the Food Administration in a few special 
cases has authorized the use of odd-sized 
cartons already on hand. Jobbers and 
retailers may continue to sell such pack- 
ages not packed by themselves without 
special permits, but in all cases a special 
permit must be obtained for packing or 
repacking odd-sized containers, except as 
outlined in the rule as amended. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Veteran Grain Inspector Dies 

Baxtimore, Mp., Oct. 14.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—Samuel D. Thomas, chief grain 
inspector of the Chamber of Commerce 
here, died last evening, after a brief ill- 
ness, of pneumonia. He was 58 years old 
and had been connected with the inspec- 
tion department in Baltimore for 40 
years, being chief grain inspector for 10 
years. Mr. Thomas was vice-president of 
the National Association of Chief Grain 
Inspectors of the United States. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Mr. Edgar Makes Expedition to Battle Zone 
—Reports on Recent Victories of Allies, 
and Predicts Sensational Results 


Lonvon, Enoranp, Oct. 14.—(Special 
Cable)—Returned safely after wonderful 
experience at the front. Was in immedi- 
ate vicinity of Tuesday’s decisive victory. 
German machine collapsing rapidly. Ger- 
man troops realize utter defeat, Expect 
sensational developments concernin ai- 
ser shortly. President’s answer splendid. 
Gives immense satisfaction. End of war 
undoubtedly near. Hun on the run, 


WiuraM C. Epear. 





Mr. Bell Back from Europe 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—James 
Ford Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; formerly connected with 
the Food Administration, arrived in 
New York Saturday, Oct. 12. He is now 
in Washington, and expects to return soon 
to Minneapolis. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Kentucky Bakers Postpone Meeting 

A telegram received from Marvin P. 
Evans, of Louisville, states that the Ken- 
tucky Association of the Baking Indust 
has postponed its annual convention, whic 
was to have been held next week in Louis- 
ville, on account of the epidemic of in- 
fluenza. 





Crop Outlook in France 

Paris, Sept. 19.—According to private 
estimates, the wheat crop in France this 
season will be well ahead of last year. 
The predictions look toward an output of 
184,000,000 bus as against 140,000,000 in 
1917, and an average production of 300,- 
000,000 bus for the prewar years 1910-13: 
The quality is, on the whole, excellent. 

Other crops, however, are expected to 
fall considerably below the average as a 
result of drouth, so that crop production 
as a whole is inferior to last year’s. Rye, 
barley, oats and corn crops, though small- 
er than last year, will not show a serious 
shortage. The yield of potatoes, however, 
is hardly more than half of last year. 
The wine crop is about normal, while 
fruits in general are practically not on 
the market. 

The food situation for the coming win- 
ter is slightly strained, and M. Boret, food 
controller and minister of agriculture, re- 


‘plying to a question in the chamber re- 


garding the poor quality of bread during 
July, said that restrictions in the near 
future could probably be counted upon 
to be even more severe as a serious prob- 
lem arises in bridging the gap until the 
new harvest. 

Every step has been taken, according 
to M. Boret, to save food for the coming 
year, thus setting free ships for the trans- 
portation of troops and munitions. The 
expectation is that wheat imported dur- 
ing 1918-19 will amount to 1,203,000 
metric tons, against 2,073,000 for 1917-18; 
corn, barley, rye and rice, 1,571,000 metric 
tons, against 383,000 in 1917-18; total 
cereals for bread purposes 2,774,000 
metric tons, against 2,456,000 in 1917-18. 

The weather has been almost ideal for 
getting in the crops, and continues favor- 
able for work in the fields. 

A. Ravaup. 





New Sugar Purchasing Rule 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Oct. 12.—Over 
200,000,000 Ibs of sugar will be saved by 
a new Food Administration ruling which 
will restrict individual sugar purchases 
to two pounds per month. 

Many people were unconsciously break- 
ing the regulation regarding the distri- 
bution of sugar, by purchasing their sugar 
on the basis of one-half pound per capita 
per week. On this basis of four weeks 
to the month there would be only 48 weeks 
to the year, or 336 days. This would leave 
29 days, or practically another month, 
during which sugar would be consumed 
on a basis of two pounds per capita. With 
a population of 100,000,000 people this 
would require about an additional 200,- 
000,000 Ibs of sugar. 

The new regulation, which becomes ef- 
fective Oct. 15, requires the consumer to 
purchase his allotment of sugar every 15 
days, or semi-monthly, rather than every 
week, 

Ricnarp B, Wartrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 4,180 bbls. The output (for 
the week ending Oct. 12) was 385,995 bbls, 
against 485,250 bbls in. 1917, 391,570 in 
1916, and 508,550 in 1915. 


Very little change is noticeable in the 
flour market. Business is of a routine 
character. A few mills are selling their 
output from day to day, and keep sold 
from 20 to 30 days in advance. They are 
an exception to the general rule, however. 
Most mills, including Minneapolis and 
interior northwestern, find the going pret- 
ty hard just now. They report that it is 
impossible to interest buyers, and, where 
sales are made, they are much below the 
. basis established by the government. Com- 
petition is very keen, and this naturally 
leads to price-cutting. 

A number of northwestern mills last 
week participated in government con- 
tracts. While the price at which the 
contracts were awarded was not made 
public, it is generally understood that 
the price was very low. 

Another large Minneapolis mill ex- 

ects to place a Victory flour on the mar- 

et this week. Mills already making a 
Victory flour say there is little or no de- 
mand for it. 

Rye flour and substitutes are very 
quiet. The trade apparently has all of 
the substitute flour it needs temporarily, 
and orders are scattering and for small 
quantities. Prices on barley and corn 
are weak. Rye flours are steady, with the 
exception of dark rye, which is declining. 

The government basis on standard 100 
per cent is a little higher this week on 
account of the strength in and scarcity 
of 98-Ib cotton sacks. Mills quote wheat 
flour nominally at $10.35@10.55 bbl in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis.. Selling 
prices, however, range from 20 to 35c 
bbl under this. Pure white rye flour is 
quoted at $4.50@4.58; light or medium 
rye, $4.05@4.13; dark rye, $3@3.08; bar- 
ley flour, $3.38@3.45; white corn flour, 
$4.60@4.83; yellow corn flour, $4.10@ 
4.15,—-per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


City mills claim to be simply swamped 
with orders for millfeed. One of the 
largest companies is understood to be up- 
wards of 30 days behind on deliveries on 
mixed cars, for the reason that its output 
is insufficient to take care of millfeed 
orders. The same situation applies to a 
greater or less degree to all other mills 
in this territory. ere seems to be no 
end to the demand for millfeed, due in 
all probability to the comparatively low 
cost of wheat feeds. 

It is believed that even if feeders live 
up to the pledges asked for by the Food 
Administration, to use wheat feeds only 
in connection with milch cows, young 
pigs, and poultry, there will still be 
enough consumptive demand to absorb 
all of the millfeed produced, and keep 
mills sold to the limit. 

Substitute feeds are also very scarce. 
On some grades the mills have withdrawn 
quotations. They claim to be unable to 
take care of the demand from their estab- 
lished trade. 

Mills quote bran at $28.50@28.77 ton; 
standard middlings, $30.55@30.77; flour 
middlings, $30.18@30.38; red dog, $30.12 
@30.35; barley i @40; 
ground barley feed or middlings, 43@ 
48; corn feed meal, $55@57,—in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. A few mills 


are not making flour middlings, and have 
withdrawn quotations on this grade. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 

flour and rice flour made during the week 

ending Oct. 12, 1918, as reported by 3 

Minneapolis and 11 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,762 12,290 9,313 1,353 278 
Interior ....10,940 6,420 5,440 ves soe 





Totals ...20,702 18,710 14,753 1,353 278 

During the week ending Oct. 5, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 15 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn 
Minneapolis. 9,660 11,370 28,410 
Interior .:.. 7,690 4,470 2,285 


Totals ...17,350 15,840 30,695 1,500 1,660 
MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Oct. 15: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co's mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


Oat Rice 
1,500 1,660 








MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 12, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis .... 5,567 3,194 3,887 4,667 3,443 
Duluth ........ 6,429 *615 1,267 3,151 2,592 


Totals ....... 11,996 3,809 56,154 7,818 6,035 
Duluth, bonded. ... 184 241 44 





Totals ....... 11,996 3,809 5,338 8,059 6,079 
*Includes Canadian. 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 12, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 28,734 17,511 21,740 28,670 

Duluth ....... 30,707 *5,568 7,521 28,156 
Totals ...... 59,441 23,079 29,261 66,826 . 

Duluth, b’d’d.. «2... seees 414 1,582 

Totals ...... 59,442 nee 29,675 68,408 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 12, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 


























1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 12,424 359 6,785 919 12,095 
Duluth.... 19,819 °999 9,113 3,278 8,680 
Totals ...32,243 1,358 15,898 4,197 20,775 
Duluth, b’d’d ....  .... 316 368 161 
Totals ...32,243 1,358 16,214 4,565 20,936 


*Includes Canadian. 
MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 


The 250-bbl mill of the Pelican River 
Mill Co., at Elizabeth, Minn., burned Oct. 
14. Some hard substance passing through 
the wheat scourer ignited in the dust 
chamber over the Cyclone dust collectors 
near the roof. The mill was entirely de- 
stroyed. Only the framework of the 
dam and the flume were saved. The loss 
is estimated by the company at $70,000, 
with insurance of $30,000. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR SITUATION 


The chairman of the local elevator com- 
mittee at Minneapolis has notified all 
terminal elevator owners of the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to facilitate 
the unloading of cars of wheat intended 
for the Grain Corporation. This com- 
mittee will allot to each elevator the pro- 
portion of the wheat assigned to it. 

Although the grain storage capacity at 
Minneapolis is not nearly filled, the com- 
mittee is having difficulty in disposing of 
the cars turned over to it. A few eleva- 
tors are already full or have enough grain 


in transit to fill them. Some elevators 
have coarse grain in store sold to go out, 
which when moved will leave room for 
wheat. 

Most of the elevators are short of com- 
mon labor to unload wheat. They are, 
however, alive to the situation and are 
doing their utmost to relieve it. An em- 
bargo is threatened unless conditions im- 
prove materially. 


THE VICTORY FLOUR QUESTION 


Many interior northwestern mills are 
exercised over the prospect of having to 
manufacture Victory flour. They are in 
no position to do so at present. The short- 
age of efficient help is a very serious one 
with many mills, to say nothing of the 
fact that additional machinery or equip- 
ment of some kind would be required, and 
this, it is believed, could not be obtained 
very readily. Not one in 10 mills is at 
present equipped to make Victory flour, 
it is said, and if an order was issued by 
the Food Administration making it com- 
pulsory to manufacture this product, it 
is believed it would result in closing many 
mills temporarily. 

“Minneapolis millers, however, are of 
the opinion that the government under- 
stands the situation and will not make it 
obligatory. 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Threshing is going on uninterruptedly 
throughout the Northwest. Weather has 
been ideal for several weeks, and farm- 
ers have been plowing and threshing every 
day. There is still a lot of wheat to be 
threshed, but country elevators are filled 
and farmers are taking advantage of this 
fact to finish their fall plowing. It is 
estimated that the plowing done to date 
exceeds that of other years. 

The October report of the Department 
of Agriculture gives the estimated crop 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota at 
265,000,000 bus, an increase of 28,000,000 
bus over the September estimate. This is 
more in line with the trade’s ideas as to 
the size of the crop. 

Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 
acres being given in thousands and the crop 
in millions: 

—1918*—, ——1917—, ——1916—, 
Acres Bus Acres Bus Acres Bus 
Minn, 4,038 84,798 3,310 57,965 3,465 26,410 
N. D. 7,630 99,190 7,000 56,000 7,150 39,325 
S. D.. 4,243 80,617 3,716 62,025 3,650 24,825 


Tots. 15,911 264,605 14,026 165,989 14,265 90,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
Oct. 1, , 

Attached table shows Department of Agri- 
culture’s estimate of the spring wheat acre- 
age in Northwest for seven years, in millions 
of acres: 














1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 1912 
Minn.. 4.0 3.2 3.4 41 40 41 4.3 
ND. TA TO. t8. C2 F92° TA- 3% 
8 D... 42 3836 3836 36 34 386 3.0 
Tots.15.8 13.8 14.1 16.1 14.6 15.2 15.8 
Mont... ... 1.1 9 8 9 8 8 
* * 


The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: 

*°18 °17 '16 °15 '14 ’18 °12 "11 °10 *09 


Minn.... 85 58 26 71 43 68 67 44 64 94 
N. Dak.. 99 56 39152 82 79143 73 39 91 
S. Dak.. 81 52 25 64 32 34 52 15 47 48 


Totals 265166 90 288 157 181 262 132 150 233 
Montana .. 18 29 42 18 21 19 12 8 8 


*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
Oct. 1. 

Of the above, in 1917 Minnesota raised 1,- 
440,000 and South Dakota 1,680,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 


MILL WAGE HEARING 


Minneapolis millers were summoned to 
appear before the War Labor Board Oct. 
10 to answer a complaint filed with the 
board by the Flour & Cereal Mill Work- 
ers’ Union. The complaint alleged that, 
owing to the high cost of living in the 
last few years, mill employees were not 
receiving sufficient wages to live accord- 
ing to the American standard of living. 
Nothing was intimated in regard to the 
fact that the employees had received four 
advances in the last 18 months, aggregat- 
ing from 331, to 80 per cent increase in 
wages. 

Pierce Butler, of St. Paul, represented 
the millowners. The entire day was taken 
in arguing other cases, and just before 
the hearing was adjourned by ex-Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft, who was 
chairman of the board, it was stated that 
the mill case would be considered on its 
merits by the entire board at Washing- 
ton. Millers’ counsel will therefore be 
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given an opportunity to prepare a brief 
giving the millowners’ version of the mat- 
ter. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A lot of 35,000 bus of corn was report- 
ed sold in Minneapolis during the week 
for export. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is build- 
ing a two-story brick warehouse close by 
the A mill at a cost of $30,000. 

Fred Chandler, the Birmingham (Ala.) 
representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting headquarters this 
week. 

L. J. Wahl, manager of the Central 
Dakota Mill Co., of Arlington, S. D., 
was a Minneapolis visitor during the 
week. 

Harry A. Gunderson, tariff man for 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, died 
Oct. 13, of pneumonia. He is survived by 
his wife. 

The mill at Chaska, Minn., is now be- 
ing operated by three employees of the 
company under the name of the Chaska 
Flour Mills Co. 

George S. Johnston, of the George S. 
Johnston Co., flour, Davenport, Iowa, was 
in Minneapolis during the week calling 
on his milling connections. 

E. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., has been 
making a trip through the eastern flour 
markets, calling on the trade. 

The old Smith & Wilson mill at Le 
Sueur, Minn., is now being operated by 
the Farmers’ Grain Milling Co. It has 
a capacity of 100 bbls; electric power. 

Charles E. Oliver, flour salesman, has 
started a brokerage business on his own 
account, at Warsaw, Ind. Among others, 
he represents the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Mills. 

This department has recently had sev- 
eral calls for experienced flour packers. 
Men seeking such positions would do well 
to correspond with The Northwestern 
Miller. 

The 300-bbl rye flour unit which is be- 
ing installed by the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co. in its mill at Cannon Falls, Minn., 
will not be ready for operation for a 
month or more, f 

The Crystal Mills, at Lake Crystal, 
Minn., have been electrified, and the ca- 
pacity increased to 300 bbls daily. The 
mill grinds barley exclusively. Louis 
Hahn is manager. 

The influenza is playing havoc with some 
northwestern milling companies. One 
good-sized Minnesota mill was idle sev- 
eral days last week, 30 of its employees 
being ill at one time. 

A meeting is to be held in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 19, under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to discuss the proposed official 
grain standards for oats. 

Word was received in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 14, of the death of John H. Sinnott, 
of the flour firm of Thomas G. Sinnott’s 
Sons, New York City. The young man 
had been ill but a short time of influenza. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have decided that busi- 
ness on the floor shall cease for one min- 
ute each day for silent prayer for victory 
for our army and navy, and those of our 

es. 

Milling demand for wheat at Minneap- 
olis is anything but brisk. City mills will 
not bid over government basis now for the 
better offerings. Occasionally, 1%4c over 
is bid on a choice car for country mill ac- 
count. 

The food administrator for Minnesota 
has notified farmers not to be in a hurry 
to sell their wheat, because the govern- 
ment will take all they can offer at the 
basis established by the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

The labor situation around Minnea 
lis terminal elevators is acute. One day 
last week on the side tracks of one ele- 
vator there were about 120 cars of grain 
waiting to be unloaded, with only two 
crews of grain shovelers working. 


Northwestern farmers may lay in a 
year’s supply of flour, as in former years, 
without being required to buy the neces- 
sary quantity of substitutes at the same 
time. However, they must sign = 
agreeing to-buy the substitutes as ed 

(Continued on page 224.) 
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Millers report a continued absence of 
interest in flour among the larger buyers 
in the general markets. New business is 
confined largely to established merchant 
trade, and varies in volume according to 
the position of the different mills, some 
reporting splendid business, while a ma- 
jority find it extremely difficult to effect 
sales in any quarter. 

As was the case last week, southwestern 
mills shared rather generously in the book- 
ing of flour for government account, al- 
though the prices governing this buying 
are not conducive to excessive profit, the 
bulk basis ranging $9.20@9.30 bbl, Kan- 
sas City. However, the flour was offered 
in jute, as stipulated in the requests for 
bids, and a number of the booking millers 
are benefited by a subsequent reduction in 
the price of jute sacks. 

Quotations on mill brands to established 
trade range $10@10.30 bbl, car lots, in 
cotton 48 or 98 lb sacks, with a few sales 
reported at the maximum permitted price, 
$10.37 bbl. A handicap to this class of 
business is the difficulty experienced by 
mills in supplying mixed cars containing 
a generous proportion of feed. 

Bran and shorts are in urgent demand, 
the local dairyman or cattle feeder con- 
testing the claim of the more distantly 
located customer. Some degree of relief 
from the present feedstuffs situation 
throughout the Southwest will soon be ob- 
tained from the pasturage for stock on 
the fall-sown wheatfields. 

The maximum permitted price governs 
all transactions in feed, bran, sacked in 
48-lb burlaps, car lots, being quoted at 
$26.31 ton by city mills, mill-run or mixed 
feed at $27.56 and shorts at $28.31, with 
50c per ton usually added where the feed 
accompanies flour in mixed shipments. 
Interior mills quote an advance of 25@75c 
ton over the foregoing figures, to absorb 
freight variances and the increased cost 
of sacks. 

The local scarcity of cars, induced by 
the meager arrivals of wheat, is working 
a hardship on the mills, the week’s flour 
output showing a reduction of several 
thousand barrels because empty equip- 
ment could not be obtained for loading. 
Normally, the majority of the cars from 
which wheat is unloaded become available 
for reloading with mill products. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This week ...cssecceesvece 60,550 73 
Last We@K .secccoccsccrece 66,800 81 
YC@r ABO ..cccicccvccssere 70,600 85 
TWO Years ABO ...sceeeeees 68,400 96 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Ths week ....... 400,170 287,646 71 
Last week ....... 401,070 323,620 80 
Year ago ........ 285,120 242,443 85 
Two years ago... 265,320 246,623 92 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,000 bbls this week, 3,912 last week, 
7,498 a year ago and 7,707 two years , 

Of the mills reporting, 17 report 
mestic business good, 10 fair, and 46 slow 
and quiet. 


THE WHEAT MARKET AND MOVEMENT 


Arrivals of wheat on the local market 
this week were 304 cars up to today, an 





increase of a third. or more over last week. 
A good mill and elevator demand was ap- 
parent, the former extending late in the 
week to include the better samples of the 
lower grades, affording a better outlet for 
this class of wheat than has existed in 
some time, at prices ranging $2.04@2.07 
for No. 5. Top samples of No. 1 or No. 
2 dark hard were few, the nominal range 
for the former being $2.22@2.25, with 
choice No. 2 bringing $2.20@2.22; Mod- 
erate weakness developed yesterday in the 
expectation of heavier offerings on Mon- 
day following a double holiday. Soft 
wheat sold at $2.1814 for No. 1 and $2.15, 
@2.16 for No. 2, a premium of %,@lc 
over the government minimum. 

Difficulty has been experienced by local 
mills in obtaining sufficient wheat to 
maintain steady runs, owing to the rela- 
tively small offerings brought about by 
the embargo of the past three weeks and 
the restrictions imposed under the per- 
mit system of moving the grain. Ele- 
vator stocks decreased 49,543 bus the first 
five days of the week, and were 13,553,094 
bus yesterday, the greater part of which 
is owned by the government. 

Texas mills are reported to be buying 
moderate quantities of wheat from south- 
ern Kansas, forcing the premium to 2c 
over the minimum basis, though local 
mills in that section are paying no more 
than le premium. An interesting effect 
of the prevailing embargo and licensing 
plan of handling wheat shipments is the 
reduction or entire elimination of a 
premium at interior points, while the ten- 
dency in the local market has been to- 
ward a larger premium as the receipts 
become insufficient for the daily require- 
ments of the milling trade. 

This condition is quite contrary to that 
which exists the average year, when a 
set feature of the ordinary gathering of 
millers is the general and vigorous con- 
demnation of the common practice of 
paying a fancy premium over the Kan- 
sas City basis for wheat. 


MISSOURI'S CROP RECORD 


Final threshing returns, as compiled by 
the Missouri state board of agriculture, 
indicate the 1918 wheat yield for the 
state to have been 50,000,000 bus. The 
report shows that the acreage to be de- 
voted to the crop for 1919 will be about 
1,000,000, or 100,000 acres more than last 

ear, three-fourths of the acreage having 
een planted. In a few counties plant- 
ing is being delayed because damage to 
early sown fields by grasshoppers and 
Hessian fly is feared. 

Missouri’s corn yield is estimated at 
149,221,240 bus, despite injury by drouth. 
This compares with 252,000,000 last year, 
and a normal yield of 276,336,000 bus. 
The 1918 oats crop totaled 42,920,000 bus, 
compared with 59,200,000 last year. 


URGES FARMERS TO WITHHOLD WHEAT 


Because of complaints that millers and 
grain dealers are buying wheat at prices 
below the established minimum basis, D. 
F. Piazzek, Kansas City zone agent, has 
issued a statement quoting Herbert 
Hoover and Julius Barnes, president of 
the Grain Corporation, as deploring any 
circumstance that causes the farmer to 
sell his wheat at less than the guaranteed 
price. He urges producers to hold their 
grain until better shipping facilities can 
be provided. 

“Any farmer who sells his wheat below 
the established price is making an unnec- 
essary sacrifice,” says Mr. Piazzek, “and 
any miller or grain dealer who urges 
farmers to sell at a discount is unpatri- 
otic. The government has bought mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat at the guar- 
anteed price, and proposes to buy all that 
is offered, as fast as facilities for trans- 

ortation and handling can be provided. 

o possible excuse exists for selling at a 
discount when the government guarantees 





the price not only this year but also 
next year.” Mr. Piazzek invites the 
names of eoncerns who try to buy wheat 
at less than the price quveitiel by the 
government. 


LIEUTENANT BLACKER DIES 


Morris A. Blacker, for many years in 
the flour business in Kansas City and 
actively identified with the management 
of the Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kan- 
sas, died of pneumonia, following influ- 
enza, at Washington, D. C., last week, 
aged 30. Mr. Blacker gave up his busi- 
ness connections here several months ago 
and enlisted in the quartermaster’s corps 
of the army, being immediately assigned 
to the flour division of the departmtnt of 
subsistence at Washington, where, until 
relieved by C. Herbert Bell recently, he 
had a directing hand in the purchase of 
army flour. 

A month ago, just prior to securing his 
commission as lieutenant, he visited his 
home here for a fortnight, and returned 
to Washington confident in his ability to 
secure an early assignment to foreign 
service. Mr. Blacker is survived by his 
mother, two brothers and two sisters, all 
residing here. 

NEW ERA ADDS STORAGE 

The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, has work well under way 
on the erection of six concrete storage 
tanks, which, with the use of between- 
spaces, will give it additional storage of 
about 230,000 bus, and a total grain hold- 
ing capacity in excess of 500,000 bus. The 
company plans to wreck all of its present 
wooden storage and replace it with a con- 
crete handling-house and additional fire- 
proof storage at a later date. 


NEW HUTCHINSON MILL DELAYED 


The concrete building for housing the 
new mill of the Reno Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is completed, but 
the company is experiencing so many de- 
lays in securing machinery that it has 
now abandoned all hope of having the 
mill completed this calendar year. Much 
of the material is in hand, but the mill- 
ing equipment proper is not yet shipped, 
and assurances as to its arrival are vague. 
The mill will have a capacity of 1,000 
bbls per day. 

NOTES 

G. W. Hax, of G. W. Hax & Co., Bal- 
timore, spent part of the week here, look- 
ing into the feedstuffs situation. 

George H. Lewis, general manager of 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., visited friends in the local milling and 
flour trade this week. 

J. B. Hupp, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, spent two days at the Kansas City 
offices of the company this week. 

Horatio V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., stopped 
here on his return from a fortnight’s busi- 
ness trip in the central and eastern states. 

William R. Watson, formerly engaged 
in milling at Wichita, Kansas, but for 
the last four years a resident of New 
York, is spending several weeks in the 
Southwest. 

J. F. Baldwin, manager of the Shaw- 
nee Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, is spend- 
ing a fortnight at his old home in Vir- 
ginia, whence he was called by the death 
of a relative. 

John C. Koster, secretary and general 
sales-manager of the Stafford (Kansas) - 
Flour Mills Co., was:in town this week 
on his way east, where he will spend three 
weeks among the principal flour markets. 

Mrs. Yates, wife of Walter Wynne 
Yates, of Yates & Donelson, Memphis, 
Tenn., died last Friday at her home in 
that city. Mrs. Yates was a talented mu- 
sician, and popular in the social life of 
Memphis. 

The Ottawa (Kansas) Milling Co. is 
installing a 300-bbl corn meal and corn 
flour plant, to be operated in connection 
with its wheat flour mill. It is expected 
that construction work will be completed 
in about three weeks. 

David Bowie, of the Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, who has 
been for several months at a sanitarium 
at Milwaukee, Wis., is reported to be re- 
covering his health, with prospects of his 
shortly Teing able to return to his home. 

William G. Miller, machinery superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
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Inc., died last Tuesday at a local hospital, 
following an attack of pneumonia. He 
was 46 years old, and had been with the 
omigae | since its mill was established 
here. is wife and two daughters sur- 
vive. 

Frank Foltz, for several years secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has resigned, to become associated 
with the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
in charge of its grain department. Gerome 
V. Topping, son of C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Wichita, Kansas, has succeeded 
Mr. Foltz as secretary of the Oklahoma 
association. 





Report on Coal Production 

Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 12.—Accord- 
ing to revised figures prepared jointly 
by the Geological Survey and the Fuel 
Administration, the bituminous tonnage 
was—for the first half of the production 
year 311,216,000, an increase of 33,418,000, 
or 12 per cent, over the record-breaking 
production of the corresponding period 
in 1917. The anthracite production from 
April 1 to Sept. 28 was 51,651,000 tons, 
which is 1,072,000, or 2.1 per cent, over 
last year’s figures. 

These production records were estab- 
lished in the face of many handicaps, 
chief of which was a reduced man power 
at the mines. It is estimated that the 
draft took between 50,000 and 60,000 coal 
miners during the last year, while prob- 
ably as many men left the mines to work 
in other war industries. 

By working more regularly: than ever 
before, the men who remained at the 
mines have been able to offset this loss in 
man power. Responding to appeals to 
their patriotism, which have been made 
directly to them by representatives of 
the Fuel Administration, the miners gen- 
erally have been working full days and 
full weeks, and foregoing many of the 
holidays and vacations which they were 
accustomed to take in the past. 

Car shortage has limited production 
during the last six months. The weekly 
reports show that from 4 to 18 per cent 
of full time has been lost by lack of cars 
for loading. In most districts, however, 
there has been a material improvement in 
this respect during the last few months. 
The loss of time during the last week of 
September was 6 per cent. 

A factor that may tend to curtail pro- 
duction during the current month is the 
appearance of Spanish influenza in many 
of the mining districts of the East. Every 
effort is being made by the mine authori- 
ties to prevent the spread of the epidemic, 
but temporarily, at least, the precaution- 
ary measures that have had to be taken, 
as well as the disease itself, will have an 
adverse effect on the production returns 
from certain districts. 

Ricnarp B, Warrovs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Oct. 
11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CG. BP, Be ccc tvcsee 149 41 34 6 
Empire ......... 441 65 39 6 
Consolidated .... 509 9 22 18 
Ogilvies .......+. 390 65 78 _ ee 
Western ........ 351 15 22 9 
Grain Growers ... 484 308 210 es 
Fort William ... 369 175 30 7 
Eastern ......... 84 44 12 o* 
G. DB. cececcces 459 268 52 5 
Can. Northern ... 393 516 218 10 
Can, Govt. ...... 132 108 15 15 
Thunder Bay .... 169 96 94 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 717 117 31 1 

Potala secocess 4,649 1,817 856 85 
Year ago ......-. 4,309 2,819 564 199 
Receipts ......-. 2,312 49 147 16 
Lake shipments... 996 vee es es 
Rail shipments .. 58 43 16 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 68 No.1 C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern..3,007 No, 2 C. W...... 145 
No. 2 northern... 614 No. 3 C. W...... 296 
No. 3 northern.. 346 Ex. 1 feed ..... 440 
NO, 4 cccecccsss 1138 1 feed ......... 340 
NO. 6 .cscccress 39 2 feed ......0.5 429 
BOO. GB neccvacecs 22 Others ......... 164 
MOOR oc cccvccace 4 
Others ........- 376 Total ..vccces 1,817 

Total .ssccess 4,649 





The crop of wheat in New Brunswick 
this year is estimated to more than meet 
home requirements. 





The estimated oats crop of Alberta, 
Canada, is 8,000,000 bus, compared with 
40,000,000 in 1917. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Oct. 12 is esti- 
mated at 24,250 bbls, or 92 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,250, or 89 per 
cent, last ck, 25,225, or 94 per cent, in 
1917, and 20,225, or 69 per cent, in 1916. 

Local mills are doing a more satisfac- 
tory business than are flour jobbers. The 
probabilities are that ane mill here will 
begin Sunday operation, because sales of 
spring wheat flour and barley flour have 
been quite large within the last few days. 
A considerable quantity of flour has been 
sold by a Chicago concern that specializes 
on private flour brands, owned by whole- 
sale grocers. It is quoting on flour packed 
in buyers’ sacks, and delivered to any part 
of Chicago. 

Outside of this class of trade, there 
has been very little activity. Bakers are 
not very keen for flour, and are paying 
but little attention to offers made them. 
Complaints have been made by southwest- 
ern mills that there is a serious drawback 
to their business, due especially to the 
scarcity of empty cars and the lack of 
help owing to the present epidemic that 
is prevalent throughout the country. Two 
or three of the larger mills in the South- 
west are seriously inconvenienced on ac- 
count of these conditions. 

Spring wheat mills are making some 
very tempting offers on flour, as they 
seem anxious to make sales. There are 
quotations in this market at the present 
time as low as $10 in cotton ¥%’s. An 
average range is $10.30@10.50. The eas- 
ing up of quotations on bags has had 
something to do with quotations on flour 
being reduced somewhat. 

Barley flour is off in price. The mills 
that are manufacturing this product ac- 
cording to Food Administration rules are 
asking $3.25@3.40, in jutes, per 100 lbs. 
White patent rye flour is scarce, and 
easily sold. Wisconsin mills are asking 
$4.30@4.45, in sacks, per 100 Ibs. Corn 
flour is not plentiful, especially the grades 
that are well established here. Some mills 
in the lower half of this state are quoting 
on the basis of delivery nat earlier than 
Nov. 15. 

Victory flour is not being produced by 
Chicago mills as yet, although they have 
all secured their licenses to manufacture 
the same. They find the demand for other 
products more satisfactory. One concern 
is making quite a heavy run on Victory 
flour, selling it to jobbers, which eventu- 
ally goes into retail stores. The manu- 
facturer is getting $10.30, bulk, and is 
using 80 lbs of wheat flour and 20 lbs of 
corn flour. If the Victory flour were 
made of part barley flour, it would be 
nominally 20c less in price. 


SECRETARY POWELL RESIGNS 


Owing to his time being well taken up 
in connection with his milling business, 
Lee M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, has resigned the 
office of secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Rye Flour Millers, which associa- 
tion was formed a few months ago. P. 
A. Murphy, of the Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, the treasurer, will also serve 
as secretary. 


COLONEL MINER INJURED IN FRANCE 

Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, received word Friday, 
Oct. 11, from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., that 
Colonel Asher Miner, of the Miner- 
Hillard ope Co., had been injured in 
France by s fire, resulting in a broken 
leg and a wound in the face. Colonel 
Miner was g in the same regiment 
as is his son the latter giving the 


information of his father’s injury by 
cable. 
CORN FLOUR LOWER IN PRICE 


The almost daily decline in quotations 
applying to corn has resulted in the flour 
made therefrom being quoted at nominally 
50@75c per 100 lbs lower than a week ago. 
Mills are quoting here, although not in a 
very free way, at $4.40@4.65, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs. Few mills are offering for 
delivery much earlier than Nov. 15. 


MILLFEED SITUATION STRONG 


There continues to be a very firm in- 
quiry for all grades of millfeed and with 
but little being offered except for distant 
delivery. There has been a slight lower- 
ing of whole-barley feed, yet it is high 
in price and quoted at $47.50 ton in 100- 
Ib sacks. Spring wheat bran is held at 
$30, middlings $32,.soft wheat bran at 
$82, and rye feed at $45, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


President A. S. White, of the Board of 
Trade, is ill with influenza. 

Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
are $5,300, net, to the buyer. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. has tak- 
en title from B. A. Eckhart for seven 
parcels of real estate, including mill and 
warehouse, for $205,988. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion has notified all buckwheat millers that 
a conference is desired with them at 
Washington, on Wednesday, Oct. 16. 


A hearing on the proposed new grad- 
ing of oats as promulgated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is to held in 
Chicago Oct. 17. There are five grades 
to be established. 

A miller bought 25,000 bus white corn 
here on Thursday at $1.25 for immediate 
shipment. This is $1 under the price of 
wheat, and at this difference the expecta- 
tions are that millers will use more white 
corn. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were John C. Koster, secretary and 
general sales-manager of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and J. P. Dous- 
man, of the J. P. Dousman Milling Co., 
De Pere, Wis. 

Shortage of help owing to drafts and 
sickness is a serious factor in the grain 
trade here. Some of the houses are so 
short of office help that their traders have 
been pez ne to assist in the office work 
after trading hours. 


All employees connected with the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, including 
those in the general offices as well as in 
the mill, from sweeper to superintendent, 
have taken out Liberty Bonds. The com- 
pany itself subscribed $100,000. 


Wheat shipments from Chicago by lake 
this week were 956,000 bus to Buffalo and 
90,000 to Erie; rye, 370,000 bus to Buf- 
falo, the latter being shipped by the Food 
Administration for export. Flour ship- 
ments were 6,000 bbls to Buffalo. 


The Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
prominent in the manufacturing of corn 

roducts, especially starch, has made a 
ong-term lease of the building at 351- 
357 West Ontario Street, Chicago, to be 
used in handling its products in Chicago 
and near-by territory. 

Illinois raised 4,800,000 bus spring 
wheat this year, as shown by the report 
of the state agent of the Department of 
Agriculture. Next year a large acreage 
is to be put in. Acreage in winter wheat 


_and rye is large, and considerable seed- 


ing has already been done. 


The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, has 
sent out invitations to housewives to in- 
spect its bakery at Garfield Boulevard 
and Wabash Avenue, to acquaint them 
with the excellent and sanitary condition 


in which the bakery is kept and the prog- 
ress made in bakery science. 

The movement of wheat to Chicago has 
fallen off materially, as a result of check- 
ing shipments from other markets to this 
city by the Food Administration. The 
first of the week, permits were issued to 
move 500 cars of wheat to Chicago from 
Illinois, Iowa and other states. 

Primary receipts of wheat since July 
1 aggregate 219,761,000 bus, or 223 per 
cent increase over last year. There is 
considerable duplication in this showing, 
owing to the unusually heavy movement 
from one market to another as the re- 
sult of the Food Administration’s opera- 
tions. 

The bulk of the wheat coming here at 
present is from intermountain territory 
and goes to the Food Administration. 
Cereal interests take a little of it, but not 
enough to be a factor in the market. No. 
1 hard winter brings 11%4c over basic 
prices, and some of the best No. 1 north- 
ern goes at. 1144,@2c over. 

The Bakers’ Co-operative Service Asso- 
ciation, of which W. E. Long is one of 
the principals, is increasing its office space 
in Ashland Block, on account of its 
growth in business. Through this asso- 
ciation flour is being purchased, as well 
as other bakery commodities, to go to its 
members, who are composed of about 30 
of the larger bakers of the country. 

A special meeting of the bakers of. IIli- 
nois was held in Springfield, Ill., Oct. 9, 
for the purpose of changing their consti- 
tution and by-laws to conform to those 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, so that the members can become 
associated with both associations. There 
will be two other state bakers’ meetings 
on Oct. 15, one in Michigan and the other 
in Kentucky. 

Millers have bought spring wheat free- 
ly the past week, paying 14@2c over the 
basic price. The bulk of the winter wheat, 
however, has gone to the government at 
basic price. The light receipts have not 
made it necessary to load up extensively. 
The quality of the wheat is generally 
good. Outside millers are taking a great 
deal of wheat, and local interests are in 
the market spasmodically. 


Local flour and cereal dealers who use 
buckwheat flour have received a few 
quotations from millers offering the flour 
at a nominal quotation of $15 Sl of 200 
Ibs, in sacks. This is the highest price 
quoted in a long time. A Pennsylvania 
miller through a broker here offered the 
flour here today as low as $6.40 per 100 
Ibs, in cotton sacks. This quotation is 
on the basis of prompt delivery, and 
was the lowest so far offered on the new 
crop. 

Heavy purchases of oats were made by 
the government for domestic use and 
over-sea export this week, the aggregate 
being estimated at 3,000,000 bus. They 
were bought on a declining market, but 
October oats, which were even with the 
November on Oct. 5, advanced to 21%c 
over by Oct. 10. The Quaker Oats Co. 
was an active buyer of oats all week, pay- 
ing 114,@2c over November, and in a few 
instances a little more for choice, heavy 
milling oats. 

The Food Administration has held the 
price for No. 2 rye at $1.62 all week, tak- 
ing nearly 500,000 bus. It also bought 
over 100,000 bus barley at 97c. The Food 
Administration is not permitted to pay 
a brokerage on its transactions, but where 
a broker is concerned, there is an allow- 
ance of ¥,c when the trade is made be- 
tween the original seller and another bro- 
ker, who in turn sells to the Food Admin- 
istration buyer, who is a board member, 
but working on a salary. 


The elimination of the scalper from the 
current futures makes it a supply and 
demand market after the beginning of 
each month, under the new ruling sug- 
gested by the Food Administration for 
the regulation of operations on the Board 
of Trade. This makes it necessary for 
the bidding up of values by a buyer, un- 
less he can find plenty of sellers. At the 
same time, where there is a preponder- 
ance of sellers, declines are in order, as 
there are no intermediate operators to 
act as a balance wheel. 





The official figures for Mesopotamia 
give a surplus over local requirements of 
120,000 tons of barley and wheat. 
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WISCONSIN 


Mirwavxez, Wis., Oct. 12—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,200 this week, representing 62 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, with the 
same capacity turned out 13,200, or 71 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 turned out 13,000, or 93 per 
cent. The rye flour production for the 
week was 4,000 bbls, compared with 2,500 


~ last week and nothing last year. The corn 


flour production was 8,000 bbls, against 
8,000 last week. 

Flour conditions are unchanged. Local 
millers report a fair trade in the East, 
with plenty of orders on the books, and 
are making shipments as fast as the flour 
is manufactured. Supplies of milling 
wheat have been ample. Mills are work- 
ing mainly on government contracts. 
Prices steady at $10.63@10.75, in cotton. 

The demand for rye flour was fair. 
Mills operated. only part time, owing to 
the small supply of milling rye. Business 
with the East and Southwest was good, 
and a fair amount of orders were booked. 
Prices were steady at $4.75 for white, 
$4.45 for straight and $3.80 for dark, in 
cotton, per 100 lbs. 

Jobbers report a better demand for 
barley feed, but offerings have been light. 
Most of the dealers have small supplies 
on hand, and are ready to make pur- 
chases. Prices were firm at $8.50 in cot- 
ton. 

Southwestern patents were offered more 
freely this week, and jobbers bought mod- 
erately well. Supplies have been light, 
and jobbers are laying in stocks. Busi- 
ness with bakeries was much improved. 
Prices were quoted at $10.35 in cotton. 

Corn flour was in good demand from 
all sections. Local mills are grinding to 
capacity, and are sold well ahead. Prices 
were somewhat easier following the de- 
cline in the cash market, millers buying 
only the best grades of white corn. Quo- 
tations were $4.40 in 100-lb sacks. Corn 
meal was slow at $4.20 per 100 lbs. There 
was but little demand for grits, and mills 
are not making much. 

Oat flour was in good request, and mills 
are holding at $12 in cotton. Stocks are 
light. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was strong and 
higher for middlings, but. lower on corn 
feeds. The demand for wheat feeds con- 
tinues far in excess of the supply. Local 
mills are selling in mixed cars with flour, 
and have but little to offer in straight 
carloads. Hominy feed declined $8@4 
ton for the week, following the weakness 
in cash corn. The demand was brisk for 
rye feed, but mills had none to offer. 
Shippers followed the advance with bids, 
but very little was obtained this week. 

Offerings of feed from northwestern 
country mills were light, but shippers 
managed to secure a car or two. Barley 
feed was firm and in better demand, and 
sales were made as high as $42, Milwau- 
kee. Eastern demand was good for most 
grades. _The state trade was excellent, 
but mostly in mixed cars with flour. 
Country dealers have light stocks, and 
would like to lay in supplies on present 
market. Demand for screenings was light, 
and only the best were salable. 


GRAIN PERMIT SYSTEM MODIFIED 


The movement of grain to Milwaukee 
is expected to be greatly facilitated and 
much enlarged through the efforts of a 
special committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce to confer with the 
United States Railroad Administration 
with a view to securing a greater freedom 
of shipment. A modification of the per- 
mit system is being effected under the 
joint auspices of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the Chamber of Commerce. 

It was pointed out that the permit 
system diverted to Minneapolis much 
grain that should have reached Milwaukee, 
and created unfair discrimination. After 
the permit system went into effect on 
Sept. 19, Milwaukee receipts dropped to 
about 200 cars per day, which is only one- 
half of the volume required to maintain 
local business. Changes already agreed 
upon and now going into effect are ex- 
pected to increase the daily receipts to 
from 300 to 400 cars. 

NOTES 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Gresham (Wis.) Milling Co., 
with 000 capital, to engage in the 
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manufacture of flour and feed, and deal 
in hay and grain. 

The Eagle Flour Mills, Briggsville, have 
resumed operations, following the com- 
pletion of improvements. 


The Northern Milling Co., Wausau, has 
completed a new warehouse, and is build- 
ing an extension to its office. 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Mil- 
waukee this week calling on the millers 
and shippers in regard to rye middlings. 


The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, will enlarge its corn mill, and 
will be ready for grinding about Jan. 1. 
The new mill will have facilities for 
grinding 6,000 bus yellow corn daily into 
meal, 


Among the larger subscriptions report- 
ed here to the Liberty Loan are: Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. $600,000, employees 
$210,000; Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
$50,000; Milwaukee Bag Co., $45,000; 
Taylor & Bournique Co., $30,000; Atlas 
Flour Mills, $30,000; Armour Grain Co., 
$25,000. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
moderate temperature and- abundant sun- 
shine favored general outdoor operations, 
such as corn-husking and silo-filling. Re- 
ports indicate some winter wheat and rye 
coming up, stands ranging from good to 
poor, depending on soil moisture condi- 
tions. Where the ground was not too dry, 
fall plowing and the seeding of winter 
wheat, rye and barley progressed favor- 
ably, Conditions are favorable for the 


hardening of corn. 
H. N. Wutson. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 12.—The ac- 
tive demand for flour that has prevailed 
since the beginning of the new-crop sea- 
son tended to wane somewhat this week, 
indicating that buyers are now fairly well 
supplied for the next 60 days. Spot flour 
is none too plentiful, due largely to de- 
layed deliveries by both rail and water; 
30 days from time of shipment is now 
heing considered reasonably prompt de- 
livery. 

Both northern and eastern mills were 
never more active in seeking business than 
at present, resulting in continually lower 
prices being made. North coast mills 
offer 100 per cent soft wheat flour at 
$10.75@10.85 bbl, with here and there a 
cut of 10e under this figure being re- 
ported. 

Kansas mills apparently have reached 
the low point at which they can go, and 
their prices named this week were un- 
changed at $11@11.20. Montana flour 
was quoted at $10.90@11, 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

No millfeed is being offered by outside 
mills, and the scarcity is fully as acute 
is ever, with no immediate relief in sight. 
Local mills are having all they can do 
to partially satisfy the needs of the regu- 
lar mixed-car trade. 

Increased offerings of substitutes this 
veek have tended to relieve the scarcity 
that has prevailed for the last 30 days. 
California mills are less active on govern- 
ment wheat flour requirements and, as a 
result, are actively seeking barley flour 
business, which, combined with the decline 
in barley, has resulted in a marked reduc- 
‘ion in prices of approximately $1 bbl. 
While there is a fairly active demand for 
arley flour, other substitutes are lagging. 

Mill prices follow: barley flour, $9.20@ 
0.50 bbl; white corn flour, $11.75@12.10; 
‘ice flour, $15.50@16. 

H. H. Coox. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
srain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh't 
1918*. 919 -2,718 1,588 236 77 16 19 
917.. 651 8,169 1,587 209 60 & HN 
1916.. 686 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
tty 1,026 2,996 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914.. 1 
1913.. 768 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 7380 8,126 1,418 224 386 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,681 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 686 2,886 1,186 174 85 18 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 178 30 20 165 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 684 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 786 2,927 966 180 338 26 16 
1906.. 698 2,702 953 187 28 28 15 


*Based on condition Oct. 1. 
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COMPETITION RAMPANT 

In one respect, at least, the regulations 
under which the mills are operating have 
certainly accomplished the purpose for 
which they were designed—the restoration 
of competition. It is a competition which 
promises shortly to reach the uttermost 
limit the miller can endure. To secure 
some share of the reduced consumption 
of flour the soft wheat miller from the 
very beginning of the crop year, even at 
what is normally his most active and 
profitable season, has been obliged to cut 
prices to the bone. 

The relief for which he hoped in gov- 
ernment purchases has been inadequate, 
as he was forced to name cut prices on 
this business as well. It has ‘been said 
that this making of cut prices was the 
millers’ own fault, that the government 
would have bought just as much flour at 
fifty or seventy-five cents per barrel 
higher, had that represented the lowest 


offers; that the Grain Corporation cer- 


tainly would not be justified in paying 
higher prices than were current in do- 
mestic sales. So the claim has been set 
up that the present situation is one for 
which the miller has only himself to thank. 

There appears to be some sophistry 
about this reasoning; a want of logical 
and relentless analysis. This contention 
might be sound in operation of the mills 
under the old and normal conditions of 
competition, without regulation. . It is 


a question whether it is sound as a result, 


of operation under regulations imposed 
on the industry which have helped bring 
about certain changed conditions. 

The amount of flour produced is in- 
creased by the seventy-four-per cent ex- 
traction required; the amount of feed is 
reduced, and its price, as well as that of 
flour, is regulated. There is only one 
buyer of flour for export, and flour must 
be sold at the price that buyer pays—a 
distress price. Theré is no opportunity 
for fortunate market turns, for advances 
in the price of millfeed to offset low 
flour, sales. To be sure, there is nothing 
in the wording of the regulations to pre- 
vent the miller from buying wheat at any 
price at which it can be had. In prac- 
tice, however, if he does not pay a cer- 
tain price, he invites trouble; he is sub- 
ject to investigation, is under suspicion, 
and very likely will be charged at once 
with profiteering. So the miller appears 
to be quite thoroughly and completely 
regulated, bound hand and foot from the 
beginning to the end of his operations. 

nevitably, competition for the re- 
duced ,business available becomes keen 
and suicidal. Some mills with low cost 
name low prices to get full-time opera- 
tion which may assure a small profit or 
breaking even for a time. Their sales 
tend to fix the price for the others. The 
others follow suit because overhead ex- 
penses stare them in the face. It is a 
very old ons somewhat aggravated by 
changed conditions. Millers who favored 
the restoration of competitive conditions 
under the new regulations did not realize 
just what they were in for. 

There are competitive conditions of 
many kinds. Millers are getting a taste 
of a sort with which they have had no 
previous acquaintance. Competition un- 
der the old system was quite a different 
proposition. Then they could exercise 
their skill and ingenuity, their cumula- 
tive experience, judgment and business 
sagacity. Now there is not the same op- 

rtunity for the play of these qualities. 

requen ay in the old days it was due to 
these qualities in the individual miller 


that a profit was made and his business 
was a success. 

At a meeting of soft wheat millers held 
recently at Cincinnati, it was contended 
that the cutting of prices was the millers’ 
own fault, and the miller, therefore, came 
in for much abuse. It is quite the thing 
to call millers the biggest fools in the 
world. It was-not attempted to trace 
causes for effects back any further than 
this. Much time was wasted in urging 
millers not to cut prices and to reduce 
their output. Already many mills were 
down to half-time or less. 

The real reason for the cutting of 
prices is, and has been, because the sup- 
ply of flour, the milling capacity, is in ex- 
cess of the demand. The demand is not 
greater because of conditions, and these 
conditions are more or less a result of 
the regulations. 

Last year, milling conditions were ab- 
normal. Under the cost plus system of 
buying favored for a while by the govern- 
ment in all its buying of everything, many 
mills received a new birth and new lease 
of life; the milling capacity of some 
others was increased. The experience of 
last year, which is no criterion to go by, 
serves to throw into strong relief present 
conditions, and to create discontent by 
contrast and comparison. 

If the demand for flour could sudden- 
ly be increased twofold, or the milling 
capacity of the country cut in half, it 
would be seen quickly enough that 
the price factor is a matter of supply and 
demand. Far-reaching relief can only be 
had by increasing the demand or dimin- 
ishing the supply. The demand cannot 
be greatly increased at present. There 
has never been any success in artificially 
controlling the supply,—there are too 
many mills. If half the milling capac- 
ity would suddenly go up in smoke, it 
would be accomplished, but no one advo- 
cates the burning of the mills. 

Last year a sudden, abnormal demand 
for flour for export accomplished the same 
purpose, and was, in effect, equivalent to 
a reduction in surplus capacity. The 
possible production of flour this year, in- 
cluding export, has been estimated at 
ninety-five million barrels. Our normal 
production, figuring one barrel per capita, 
should be one hundred ten million bar- 
rels for domestic consumption, and from 
twelve to sixteen million for export. There 
is quite a cut here, due to the saving of 
wheat and use of substitutes. 

There is probably no complete relief 
possible to the present situation. Some 
relief can be had if millers everywhere 
will gauge output to the demand, and 
not force the market by attempting full- 
time operation. Then, if the Grain Cor- 
poration will pay a fair price for export 
flour—such a price as permits a profit 

on half-time or less operation,—the sit- 
uation may be saved from becoming in- 
tolerable. These measures, with some 
slight change for the better in domestic 
business, not altogether impossible, are 
about the only relief that may be reason- 
ably expected. It might be sufficient to 
give a more hopeful aspect to the present 
doubtful frame of mind of the millers 
concerning future business. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 
The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 12 was 39,750, or 83 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 32,100, or 67 
per cent, last week, 39,600, or 821, per 
cent, a year ago, 39,700, or 83 per cent, 
two years ago, and 35,700, or 74 per cent, 
three years ago. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 99,960 bbls, 
for the week ent Oct. 12 made 70,655, 
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or 77 per cent of capacity, compared with 
80,212, or 66 per pang ir week, by 17 
mills of 120,960 bbls weekly capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville, 

INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Heywood Milling Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 


. NOTES 

The Farmers’ Exchange Milling Co., 
Logan, Ohio, was penalized by the state 
food administration for charging exces- 
sive prices on middlings and selling flour 
without proper amounts of substitutes. 

The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
said to be associated with some of the 
largest milling concerns in the Northwest, 
has purchased the plant of the Independ- 
ent Grocers’ Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
which went into a receiver’s hands some 
time ago. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvittze, Tenn., Oct. 12.—Flour 
business in the Southeast did not show 
much change this week, though the de- 
mand was not as large as last week. There 
has been a slight decrease in the new busi- 
ness booked the last two weeks. A ma- 
jority of the mills have shipped more 
flour than they ground, reducing the 
stocks that were becoming burdensome. 
about 30 days ago. 

No new features are noted in wheat, 
stocks being fair, and mills beginning to 
go to other sections for supplies, as the 
offerings of local grain are extremely 
light. 

Flour prices were about the same as 
last week. Standard soft winter wheat 
flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, is 
quoted at $10.20@10.60. 

Rehandlers report business dull. Kan- 
sas millers are making a variety of prices 
on very few offerings, and appear eager 
to make sales. Minnesota flour prices are 
more regular. Buyers manifest little in- 
terest. Quotations: spring wheat flour, 
98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $10.85@10.95; hard winter wheat 
flour, $10.35@10.65. 

The bottom appears to have dropped 
out of the corn trade, which continues 
extremely dull. There has been a heavy 
slump in the price of corn on the eve of 
the new-crop movement. Plain corn meal 
sold during the week at $3.60@3.90 per 
100 lbs, with prices tending downward. 
Some new Tennessee corn has been mov- 
ing, but the market is not settled. 

Mills continue to sell their output of 
millfeed at fixed prices. 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 192,390 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 127,940, or 66.5 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 127,792 bbls 
and 66.1 per cent of capacity last week, - 
95.7 per cent the same week in 1917, 70.3 
in 1916, 73.8 in 1915, 61.3 in 1914, 58.2 in 
1913 and 57 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 12 Oct. 5 

Piour, BbIS i. scccctdcses 32,400 29,900 

Wheat, bus .......s000- 275,400 274,800 

Cane, WRG oss cvencciesece 152,000 119,500 

Oats, DUS ...-.eeeeceeee 440,000 610,000 
NOTES 


H. A. Morgan, food administrator of 
Tennessee, has issued a notice to farmers 
of the. state not to sell wheat.below gov- 
ernment prices, and assuring them that 
by a little patience they will be able to © 
get the full price. 

Energetic steps continue in the South 
to increase wheat acreage 20 per cent. 
Y. M. Shelby, county agent of Stewart 
County, Tennessee, has made a tour of 
his county to see the farmers personally, 
He was given great encouragement, and 
feels assured the county will be 100 per 
cent patriotic. 

Joun Lezrrrr. 
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Despite the efforts to get rid of them, 
flour stocks still continue plentiful, though 
for the past week receipts a sates by 
the Produce Exchange have not been quite 
as heavy as usual, and about two-thirds of 
them have been billed for export. 

Correspondence received by mill repre- 
sentatives indicates that fairly good sales 
have been made here, but inquiry failed to 
develop any buyers who had taken on 
much stuff. There have been some sales 
made, but they were all scattering lots, 
and much below the normal amount ex- 
pected at this period of the crop year. 

Generally speaking, conditions are. stag- 
nant, and are liable to remain so for some 
time. Mills are urging their representa- 
tives to make sales, but it seems difficult 
to interest buyers, even at prices much 
below present levels. 

When conditions like these prevail the 
forcing of sales is not looked upon with 
favor, and little can be done until flour 
stocks are further reduced. Lack of stor- 
age facilities is a strong factor in the 
present situation, for with only 48 hours 
in which to take flour from docks, buyers 
are proceeding with caution. 

The market for substitutes is in sym- 
pathy with flour, and there is a very lim- 
ited demand for them, though there has 
been some slight increase in the call for 
corn flour. Rye flour is in light demand, 
though mill offers are free. Buyers look 
upon the purchases of rye grain for ex- 
port by the government as a factor in 
this case. 

The corn meal market is very unset- 
tled, and mills are finding only a limited 
outlet, caused in a great measure by the 
shutting off of the brewers as buyers of 
these products. 

Spring and Kansas flours are quoted at 
$10.75@11.25, and winter at $10.35@10.50. 
Rye flour, $8.50@9.50 bbl, jute. 

Barley flour was quoted $8.50@9 bbl, 
jute. 

: Yellow granulated corn meal was quot- 
ed at $3.95, white at $4.15, and corn flour 
at $4.65, per 100 lbs, cotton. 


NOTES 

The Produce Exchange has subscribed 
a total of $6,775,500 to the fourth Liberty 
Loan. 

Edgar O. Challenger, New York flour 
broker, is confined to his home by pneu- 
monia. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., called 
at this office this week. 

T. C. Estee, general manager of the 
New York office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., has been spending a few days in Min- 
neapolis. 

R. L. Gary, assistant manager of the 
New York office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., died from an attack of pneumonia 
last week, aged 41. 

There is a good position open for a flour 
salesman familiar with eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory. Those available might 
apply to The Northwestern Miller’s New 
York office. ° 

James F. Bell, formerly general chair- 
man of the Millers’ Committee of the 
United States Food Administration, is 
expected to arrive in New York soon. Mr. 
Bell sailed for the other side with Her- 
bert Hoover in July, and has been giving 
considerable time to studying food condi- 
tions in Europe. 

The flour department of the Grain Cor- 
poration reports the basis of last week’s 
flour purchases as $10.10@10.35 for soft 
and $10.15@10.49 for hard wheat, both 


jute, Baltimore. No information as to 
the quantity purchased was to be had, but 
it is thought to be about equal to those 
of the preceding weeks. There were no 
purchases of rye flour. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The total 
output of city mills this week was 9,400 
bbls of flour, or slightly less than 51 per 
cent capacity, against 56 per cent last 
week. Of this total, 8,000 were spring, 
900 winter, and 500 rye. The forecast is 
that the output next week will go still 
lower. 

Trade with spring wheat mills seems 
to be especially dull. The government ap- 
parently is taking little spring wheat flour 
here just now, and with the usual outlet 
markets. plugged, stagnation naturally 
follows. Still, millers believe that a reac- 
tion must occur. One definite reason for 
this belief is the advice that Mr. Hoover 
has given to farmers the country over not 
to sell wheat under the government price. 

Quotations are a-»little indefinite, but 
spring patents are selling around $11 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston. Some mills 
engaged in a local jobbing business have 
been distributing at $11.90. 

A few winter straights were sold to the 
government this week. No information 
was given out as to price paid. Trade in 
soft wheat flour is dull, with buyers apa- 
thetic. Some mills did what amounts to 
a jobbing business in winter straights at 
$11.10 bbl, with the nominal quotations in 
car lots, f.o.b., proportionate. 

Enough graham flour is being milled to 
supply the trade. Most of the business 
is less than car lots, with millers quoting 
at $9.60 bbl, cotton ¥/,’s, f.o.b. here. 

Millers here are just beginning to turn 
out whole-wheat flour, 95 per cent extrac- 
tion. It is a guess how this will take in 
the markets that have been educated to 
the old low-extraction product. It is 
quoted at $10.60 bbl, cotton ¥/,’s, less than 
car lots, Boston. 

Mills are sold up very close on their 
output of rye flour, and no quotations will 
be given out for the product milled here 
until some of the futures are filled. Mill- 
ers jobbing here in the western product 
quote pure white at $11 bbl, and other 
grades at $10.25@10.50. Millers here 
have obtained permission from the Fed- 
eral Food Administration to use up their 
stock of cotton 98’s and jute 140’s on 
hand, before adopting the new standard 
of packages for rye flour. 

The feed situation is desperate, with no 
relief in sight. If possible, conditions are 
liable to grow worse. Any bran or mid- 
dlings quotations are only nominal. Mill- 
ers are distributing their output in mixed 
cars to their regular customers on as 
equitable a basis as possible. A farmer 
who gets 500 lbs of bran considers him- 
self lucky. There is a little rye feed, and 
this is being parceled out at $49 ton, 
sacked, in small lots. 


NOTES 

Winter wheat is making an excellent 
growth, and the prospect is that it will 
go into winter with plenty of top. 

Bakers here have been in the habit of 
charging customers 10c each for pie tins, 
refunding the amount on the return of 
the tins. They are now ordered to charge 
not to exceed 5c per tin. 

Walter C. Schmidt, vice-president of 
the Van Vechten Milling Co. says the 
only milling news is that he is spraying 
his nose with a saline solution as a pre- 
ventive of Spanish influenza. 

The Federal Food Administration, 
through the Grain Corporation, has issued 
a warning to farmers here not to sell their 
wheat at less than the price fixed by the 
government because shipping facilities are 
inadequate for the present. Full prices 


are assured, along with the information 
that the wheat will be moved later. 

In order to prevent curtailment of the 
grain acreage here another year and gen- 
eral farm production, the Monroe County 
farm bureau is making an effort to have 
the state food commission hold a farm 
tractor school in Rochester next winter, 
tuition to be nominal to farmers, and a 
thorough grounding in the construction 
and operation of tractors. given. 

Retail stores here, in common with 
those of other sections of the country, will 
be asked to sign an official card pledging 
allegiance to the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Food Administration for the dura- 
tion of the war. The pledges will be for- 
warded to Washington, and certificates 
issued to the retailers: Thereafter any 
retailer who violates a rule of the Food 
Administration violates his own pledge. 

Growers here have been invited to avail 
themselves of the new complaint and 
grievance bureau organized by the state 
department of farms and markets for the 
protection of any grower who may ship 
his own produce. The practice of dealers 
settling on the basis of “damaged” ship- 
ments to their own profit is responsible 
for the establishment of the bureau, which 
will maintain head offices in New York 
City. 

Regulations received here specify the 
size of packages in which corn flour, bar- 
ley flour, oat flour, rye flour, bulk oatmeal 
and bulk rolled oats may be sold. They 
include 11/4, 2, 3, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. 
It is also permissible to handle corn meal, 
corn flour, barley flour, and oat flour in 
packages holding 6 or 12 lbs, and rye 
flour may be handled in packages of 16 
and 32 Ibs. Stock on hand in packages of 
a different size from those mentioned may 


be sold. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiraperpntr, Pa., Oct. 12.—The local 
flour market continues very unsatisfac- 
tory. Jobbers and bakers have liberal 
stocks, and there is little demand. The 
mills in many cases have been willing to 
make further concessions in prices, but 
have failed to stimulate buying. Spring 
100 per cent flour is quoted at $10.60@11, 
and soft winter at $10@10.25, all per 196 
Ibs, in 98-lb cotton sacks. The market 
for substitutes is also dull, there being 
practically no demand except for corn 
goods, and inquiry for them is only mod- 
erate, even though prices have been re- 
duced, 





THE PRICE OF WHEAT 

The state food administration on Tues- 
day, in order to relieve the anxieties of 
wheat-growers in Pennsylvania, reiterated 
its promise to the effect that the govern- 
ment will see that the minimum wheat 
price guaranteed the farmers is paid to 
all who will exercise a little patience. Ac- 
cording to Administrator Heinz some of 
the grain ships have been transferred to 
the military service to carry needed war 
materials to General Pershing’s armies. 

This has produced a temporary glut of 
wheat in the grain elevators in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere, and farmers desiring 
to dispose of their wheat at this time 
have been compelled to either accept a big 
discount from the government’s guaran- 
teed price, or else haul the wheat back 
home, with the risk of having it spoil. 

In discussing this situation, Adminis- 
trator Heinz said: “No farmer should be- 
come panicky or worry about the govern- 
ment paying the guaranteed minimum 
price for wheat throughout the year as 
agreed upon by the President. The gov- 
ernment is desirous of having the farmer 
realize the guaranteed profit, and when- 
ever he fails to attain it according to the 
grades established by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, we wish him to immediately notify 
his county food administrator.” 

NOTES 

Winfield S. Woodward, grain and feed 
merchant, is able to be about again. 

Paul A. Perry, flour broker, who has 
been confined to his home with influenza, 
is improving. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 9,049,651 
bus, against 23,057,095 during the same 
time last year. 

Watson W. Walton, of Walton Bros., 
grain and feed merchants, is confined to 
his home after an operation on his tonsils. 

Mrs. Albert W. Farrell, wife of the 
well-known flour broker, was able to re- 
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turn to her home on Wednesday from the 
hospital, where she had undergone a seri- 
ous operation, 

Thomas Sieber, second assistant secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, has 
been confined to his home with influenza. 

Thomas C. Fox, miller at Willow Grove, 
N. J., has received from his son a vase 
hammered out of a shell used by Ameri- 
cans in France and found later on a re- 
captured battlefield. é 

Howard Martin, flour salesman for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., on Thursday 
died of uraemic poisoning, following an 
attack of influenza. He was 27 years of 
age, and resided in Magnolia, N. J. He is 
survived by his wife and infant daughter. 

Morris C. Lang, proprietor of a bakery 
and a flour merchant at Phoenixville, Pa., 
has lost his license, and his place has been 
closed until the end of the war by the 
Food Administration. Lang had ignored 
orders to appear for hearings, once send- 
ing his wife and son, and again the son, 
to represent him, but refusing to submit 
his accounts. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimorre, Mp., Oct. 12.—Flour was 
nominal and lifeless. Spring was press- 
ing and slow, with the limited trading 
done at $10.50@10.75, cotton, and a few 
brands held as high as $11. Quality is 
generally a strong card with the buyers 
until they get down to business, when 
price suddenly becomes something of a 
favorite. 

Hard winter was wabbly and inactive. 
Offerings were good, but not pushing. 
The few sales were made at $10.50@10.75, 
cotton, principally at or around the in- 
side figure. The trade is generally well 
stocked at a higher level. 

Soft winter was weak and listless. 
Near-by stock sold down to $9.40, bulk, 
but the business was small, as most mills 
refuse to meet this price and would prob- 
ably not be able to sell much if they 
could. Offerings were not liberal or 
urgent, and prices ranged $9.40@9.65, 
bulk, with some of the leaders still held 
up to $9.75@9.85. 

Substitutes were featureless and 
friendless. Nominal quotations, basis 
sacks: white corn flour, $4.50@5 per 100 
Ibs; white corn meal, $4@4.50; barley 
flour, $7.50@8 bbl; rye flour, $7@9.50. 

City mills were down all week, and re- 
ported trade quiet, domestic and export, 
with no change in quotations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 54,183 
bbls; destined for export, 39,314. 

NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,555,225 bus wheat. 

Flour destined for export via Balti- 
more shows a substantial increase. 

Samuel D. Thomas, chief grain in- 
spector of the Chamber of Commerce, is 
ill of pneumonia. 

It is reported that the N. I. Gorsuch & 
Son Co., millers, of Westminster, Md., 
has decided to liquidate and retire from 
business. 

A West Virginia farmer is said to have 
been offered $480 ton for his crop of 
broom corn, a price never dreamed of 
in peace times. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Oct. 11, 1,106,318 bus; same 
time last year, 937,230. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.383,; last year, $1.85 
@2.10, 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to Oct. 11, 1918, 520,516 bus; year 
ago, 580,609. Range of prices this week, 
$1.55@1.75; last year, no market through- 
out the week. 

David A. Bollinger, manager of the 
Jackson Milling Co., operating the Han- 
over and Penn mills, Hanover, Pa., has 
resigned after a service of 35 years, and 
will take a rest before re-engaging in 
business. 

Visitors were E. S. Selby, manager 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn; Wil- 
liam H. Noyes, with W. H. Colvin & Co., 
grain, Chicago; Frank A. Witt, grain 
commission and brokerage, Indianapolis, 
Ind; Seth Catlin, chief grain inspector, 
Boston. 

Edwin G. Baetjer, federal food admin- 
istrator for Maryland, has resigned in 
order to meet the requirements of other 
war activities with which he is associated, 
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and his assistant, William H. Maltbie, 
who has been the acting head of the office 
since last spring, when Mr. Baetjer had 
a nervous breakdown, has been promoted 
to the vacancy. 

It is said the local food administration 
has closed for a week Isaac Silber, baker, 
for using 5 per cent too little substi- 
tutes; also fined G. W. Biles & Co., mill- 
ers, Elkton, Md., $75 for overcharging 
on millfeed, and continued the cases of 
Davis & Vinsinger, millers, Elkton, and 
the North East (Md.) Milling Co. on the 
same charge pending further evidence. 

At the meeting to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 15, to consider the new oats 
standards as proposed by the government, 
and over which the chief of the Bureau of 
Markets will preside, the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce will be represent- 
ed by E. F. Richards, Eugene Blackford, 
Charles England, John J, Snyder and 
David H.’ Yetta, first assistant chief 
grain inspector. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Oct. 12.—All the mills 
in this section report an almost entire 
falling off in the demand for flour and a 
steady draft on old orders. Unless some~ 
thing unforeseen happens, it is only a 
matter of a few weeks before the mills 
will be forced to shut down. 

Bakers are stocked up with flour 
bought, it is said, at rather high prices 
compared with what could be done today, 
and are not interested, while the retailer 
is in a position to dictate prices to a 
considerable extent. 

Out-of-town flour and feed dealers 
would take any quantity in mixed cars 
provided they could get a larger portion 
of feed, and the mills seem to be backing 
away from that class of business. It is 
said that the country dealer can get a 
high price for feed and, with cutting of 
flour prices, cause no end of trouble to 
the miller. 

No changes in prices were made here, 
according to the mills, but it is probable 
a shading could be effected. 

There is very little barley flour offered 
here, in fact only one mill is grinding that 
cereal straight. - Some Victory flour is 
offered, but, like all new ventures in the 
flour line, it is going slowly. Just the 
same, one of the big mills will be turning 
out Victory flour in considerable quanti- 
ties before the month closes. 

Corn flour is in fair demand in a small 
way locally, and offerings are very light. 

The production of rye flour is limited 
to one mill, and mainly to supply the 
baker trade when short. Graham flour 
quiet and easy, with offerings of fancy 
light. 

No offerings of buckwheat flour to ar- 
rive, and inquiry is active. With $4.50 
per 100 Ibs for the grain talked of at 
country points, it looks as if some high 
prices would have to be realized for flour 
in Buffalo. 

It is almost impossible to figure out 
the wheat feed market. The demand is 
beyond possibility of supply for the rest 
of the year. The situation is growing 
worse every day locally, and dealers here 
who have been buying carloads with flour 
in the West have been turned down this 
week, Some of these orders were for 100 
bbls of flour and the rest feed. The offer- 
ings of barley feed are so small that sell- 
ers can easily get $50 ton at the mill. Rye 
feed is all sold up, and quotations are 
merely nominal, ’ 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and de- 
mand light. Buyers are waiting for a 
further decline in the cereal, and taking 
small quantities, with the mills asking for 
bids. Hominy feed lower, and still too 
high in the opinion of bg: org Gluten 
feed steady, and offerings light. Cotton- 
seed meal, although in light supply, is 
easier. Some 384% per cent was offered 
at $62.50, track, Buffalo. Oil meal steady, 
the mill price being $55, and offerings ex- 
tremely light. 

Rolled oats in good demand and steady. 
Oat hulls reground, unsettled. The trade 
is reported falling off, and prospects good 
for more liberal offerings. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 149,390 bbls, represent- 
ing 90 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 151,550, or 91 per cent, last week, 
81,550, or 49 per cent, last year, 102,200, 
or 60 per cent, in 1916, 161,400, or 97 per 
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cent, in 1915, 125,700, or 91 per cent, in 
1914, and 119,300, or 87 per cent, in 1918. 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain here by lake this week 
were 6,293,000 bus, of which 5,400,000 were 
wheat. A year ago the receipts were 
2,600,000 bus of all grain. 

Instead of holding wheat, there seems 
to be more disposition on the part of New 
York state farmers to sell. The mills are 
paying $2.15 for winter and $2.19 for 
spring wheat at the mill door. 

S. O. Hall, once a prominent feed dealer 
here, but who has been “over there” for 
more than a year, gassed and otherwise 
injured, is now Captain Hall, chief stat- 
istician, 77th division, with a small army 
of clerks under him, somewhere in France. 

The streetcar hold-up continues, and 
mills are short of help or seriously ham- 
pered early in the day. Women living in 
the vicinity of one mill in Buffalo have 
been helping out in packing, sewing and 
also loading cars, but the miller has not 
yet attempted to use them trucking. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 8,925,000 
bus, compared with 286,400 last year. 
Shipments of wheat from this port are 
light and, with all the large elevators 
filled, room must soon be made, as the 
fleet coming down the lakes is large. The 
canal is helping out to a small extent, 
all the boats available taking 179,000 bus, 
one day this week for New York. 

E. BanGasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutu, Mrixn., Oct. 14.—Local mills 
found trade last week slow, and light 
bookings resulted. Demand was at low 
ebb, with buyers showing little interest, 
due to trade ore overbought and carry- 
ing too much stock. Millers look for pres- 
ent conditions to continue until dealers 
have worked stocks down. 

The durum mill booked a limited busi- 
ness, with demand draggy. This class of 
trade appeared to have immediate wants 
covered, 

Rye flour demand continues light. Pur- 
chases are made only as needed, and gen- 
erally in small lots. Business in this flour 
has not improved as expected. Rye grain 
is being re in fair quantity by the gov- 
ernment for shipment in boats to the 
East. No change in prices was reported. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
30,060 bbls flour, or 83 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 23,215, or 64 per cent, the 
previous week, and 38,305, or 6 per cent 
above rated capacity, a year ago. . 

No change was reported im the millfeed 
situation. Anything the mills can spare 
sells readily. There is a steady market, 
with demand unfilled. 


NOTES 


The Harry Coulby loaded 402,000 bus 
wheat on Saturday for delivery at Buf- 
falo. 

Some of the railroads show a. good 
movement of flour and feedstuffs for ship- 
ment to the East by boat. 

E. P. Gibson, county food adminis- 
trator, has resigned, and will be succeed- 
ed by C. B. Nunan, city food adminis- 
trator. 

Cash oats ruled slightly lower, with rye 
steady at $1.61, the basis paid. by the 
government, and barley davies 2@3c im- 
provement. . 

Peace rumors tended to slow up inter- 
est in Wheat screenings. Buyers were dis- 
posed to hold back, while holders made 
strong efforts to unload. 

Some bonded wheat, oats and barley 
are coming to this market for storage 
and shipment. The Great Northern ele- 
vator handles practically all of it. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trade 
Saturday, barley future trading was voted 
on favorably. As soon as the board of 
directors pont the action, business in 
futures will open. 

Prompt action by guards and the fire 
department in safeguarding the elevator 
section on the Duluth Bay front during 
the heavy wind and fire of Saturday night 
confined the fire to a near-by lumber yard. 

Wheat receipts are showing less smutty 
grain, though bids are fractionally lower 
on it. The permit system has cut down 
the movement to this market. All offer- 
ings are being taken care of at basic 
price. : 

Shipping of grain has lately been on 


a larger scale. It is expected accumula- 
tions can now be worked down to avoid 
elevators from closing for lack of room to 
operate. Most of the grain will probably 
go through Buffalo for the balance of the 
shipping season. 

The crop movement of wheat, Aug. 1 
to date, has reached nearly 32,000,000 bus, 
against a little over 6,000,000 for the same 
time last year. All grains total 36,000,- 
000, compared with 15,000,000 up to this 
time in 1917. This is several million bush- 
els more than for the total movement on 
the 1916-17 crop. 

Total receipts of grain for September 
were 21,328,000 bus, of which 19,436,000 
were wheat. Shipments did not keep pace 
with arrivals, which caused grain to ac- 
cumulate rapidly. Receipts last week 
were 7,692,000 bus, mainly wheat. Today 
the movement dropped down to about 50 
per cent of its former volume. 

The Duluth Board of Trade and its 
members and employees gave generously 
to a fund collected on the floor this morn- 
ing for the relief of the fire-stricken peo- 
ple, both locally and in near-by sections. 
Thousands lost everything they possessed, 
and barely escaped with their lives. The 
destitute are being cared for here and at 


Superior. 
F. G. Cartson. 





OGILVIE’S ANNUAL MEETING 


Annual Report of Montreal Company Shows 
Profits 30 Per Cent Above Record 
Three Years Back 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 12.—While flour- 
milling profits of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., showed only a moderate increase 
in the year ended Aug. 31 last, profits 
from other sources and _ investments 
jumped from $637,808 to $1,122,504. Of 
total profits for the year as compared 
with 1917, flour-milling proper contribut- 
ed only $111,872, or slightly less than 20 
per cent and “other sources” $484,695, or 
slightly more than 80 per cent. The year’s 
showing was the best in the history of the 
company. In the previous banner year of 
1915, total net profits were $1,519,594, a 
total now exceeded by $435,820, or well on 
to a 30 per cent gain. 

Surplus after all charges and dividends 
for the year amounted to $1,140,414, 
against $593,847 the previous year, $334,- 
270 two years ago and $1,179,594 three 


years ago. Comparisons of profit and 
loss figures for three years follow: 

1918 1917 1916 
Mill profits ... $832,910 $721,038 $...... 


Other profits .. 1,122,504 637,808 





Net profits. .$1,955,414 $1,358,847 *$774,270 














Pfd. dividend. 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Balance ....$1,815,414 $1,218,847 $634,270 
Com, dividend 675,000 625,000 300,000 
Surplus ....$1,140,414 $593,847 $334,270 
Prev. surplus. 190,177 846,330 512,060 
Tot, surplus.$1,330,592 $1,440,177 $846,330 
Contingent acct. ...... 1,260,000 ....0.6 
Total profit F 
and loss ..$1,330,592 $190,177 $846,330 


*After payment of war tax for two years 
to Aug. 31, 1916. 

Earnings on the common stock capital 
were at the rate of 72.6 per cent, against 
48.7 a year ago, 25.4 two years and 55.1 
three years ago. Shareholders’ invest- 
ment in the business has more than dou- 
bled since 1915, contingent account alone 
representing an amount equal to the com- 
mon stock capital. 

In line with expectations, the balance 
sheet shows a very strong cash position, 
due to liquidation of inventories resulting 
from the present government policy of 
control over stocks of wheat and flour. 
Inventories at $1,462,916 are little more 
than a half the total of a year ago. Bills 
and accounts receivable are down nearly 
$800,000. But cash has increased from 
$259,071 to $1,078,472, and investments 
have jumped from $1,148,083 to $6,575,- 
149, the latter including $4,896,900 Do- 
minion of Canada war loans and treasury 
bills. That is to say, the bulk of the in- 
creased cash resources of the company has 
been placed at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment, in addition to which the report 
notes that the company’s contribution to 
incomé and business a taxes had 
again exceeded the dividends paid to the 
holders of the common stock. 

The growth of the working capital posi- 
tion of the company as the result of the 
good business of the past few years is 
notable. The other leading feature of the 
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balance sheet is the transfer from. con- 
tingent account to rest account of the 
sum of $2,500,000 and the creation of a 
new special contingent account of $1,- 
596,407, provided for before striking off 
the year’s results. This new contingent 
account has been created to take care of a 
sudden change in values. The company, 
according to W. A. Black, vice-president 
and managing director, profited by the 
advance to the present high prices, and 
it is hardly possible for it to avoid some 
loss when normal values again prevail. 

A summary of the balance sheets of the 
past two years is as follows: 








LIABILITIES 
1918 1917 

Accounts payable ...... $3,433,615 $2,171,961 
Accrued int. and div.... 620,250 507,750 
Pension fund .......... 253,644 143,976 
PD ns) tabs bbnb. hoo 2,350,000 2,350,000 
Preferred stock ........ 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Common stock ......... 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Rest account .:........ 2,600,000 ........ 
Contingent account .... 1,596,407 2,500,000 
Profit and loss account.. 1,140,414 190,177 

UOMO “cbs ckeceansas $16,484,510 $12,363,865 

ASSETS 

GRO dk wiet:aiemth ba w'et cate $1,078,472 $259,071 
Bills receivable ....... *1,501,826 617,277 
Accounts receivable .... ........ 1,667,867 
Inventories ............ 1,462,916 2,637,009 
IE Acne 5.5 @ «5:04.63 tsnaa 35,200 
Investments ........... 6,575,149 1,148,083 
Pension fund .......... 178,252 111,064 
a, Seer 5,692,892 5,888,289 
Good-will ............2. 1 1 

oo See ee $16,484,510 $12,363,865 


*Includes accounts receivable. 

As to the outlook for the new year’s 
business, it is said to be hardly as prom- 
ising as last. There will be a reduction 
of some 20 per cent in the use of wheat 
flour in Canada because of the new regu- 
lations providing for substitutes. Fur- 
thermore, the export outlook is not con- 
sidered as bright. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—Practically no 
change in flour market conditions this 
week. Agents report demand extremely 
dull, with but little new business. Buy- 
ers seem to have all the flour they need, 
and show no inclination to do any buying 
for mill shipment. There was a good de- 
mand for spot flours, however, and some 
good sales were made at slightly under 
prevailing mill quotations. 

Some receivers have more flour on hand 
than is desirable, on account of heavy ar- 
rivals during the past week or two. As 
they are not permitted to have on hand 
more than two months’ supply, they have 
been anxious to reduce the surplus, hence 
the concessions in prices. 5 

Buyers are slow to purchase either flour 
or substitutes. Most retailers have still 
a goodly amount of substitutes on hand, 
and as the consumer shows no signs of 
increasing the demand for flour or sub- 
— all are pretty well loaded up with 

th. 

There is considerable inquiry from the 
householder concerning Victory flour, and 
it looks as if the demand will be good 
from this branch of the trade as soon as 
such flour is placed on the market. There 
is no question that, while many house- 
wives have bought the necessary amount 
of substitutes required by the regulations, 
-~ a small percentage of them has been 
used, 

The claim is made that the housewife is 
still baking all-wheat, or nearly all-wheat 
bread, and either throwing the substitutes 
away or allowing them to spoil. If a 
ready-mixed flour is made by the miller 
and marketed, the housewife will be 
forced to buy the same, and in this way 
be obliged to comply with the require- 
ments. 

Quotations on flour remain unchanged. 
A range of $10.80@11.20 per 196 lbs is 
quoted on spring patents and hard win- 
ter patent flour, with soft winter: flours 
about $10.50@11.15. The Victory mixed 
flours are held at $10.60@11. 

Demand for barley flour is at a stand- 
still. A carload of the new 55 per cent 
flour, said to be superior to earlier offer- 
ings, was offered by a local broker to 
a large user. He was met with a flat re- 
fusal, the prospective buyer stating that 
he would not even buy the bag* unless 
the flour was thrown in. Another sales- 
man had a nice lot of white corn meal 
in new sacks, for which he could not get 
a bid, although the price quoted was far 
below the mill price. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 21,505, or 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 25,140, or 53 
per cent, last week, 43,379, or 92 per cent, 
a year ago, 25,087, or 61 per cent, two 
years ago, and 22,476, or 55 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 

a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 34,970, or 61 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 35,990, or 63 per cent, last 
week, 39,603, or 69 per cent, a year ago, 
63,755, or 111 per cent, two years ago, 
and 17,204, or 34 per cent, three years 
ago. 
The paramount subject of interest 
among millers of the Pacific Northwest 
is the amount of flour to be bought by 
the Grain Corporation for delivery for 
November for export and for subsequent 
months, and also the policy of the Grain 
Corporation as to the differential, if any, 
to be paid for flour made from so-called 
Pacific hard wheat; that is, from such 
premium wheats as blue-stem. 

As to the amount of flour to be shipped 
from Pacific Coast ports, the statement 
made at the recent meeting of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association in regard to 
this is corroborated by information from 
other sources, namely, that government 
purchases from Pacific states will be 
6,000,000 bbls for the crop year, or 50,000 
tons a month for the north Pacific Coast 
and California, which would amount to 
about 40 per cent of the total govern- 
ment .purchases. * 

Whether the government will be able 
to buy this amount of flour on the Pa- 
cific Coast is, of course, dependent on 
the ability of the Fleet Corporation to 
supply the necessary tonnage. Shipping 
conditions, fortunately, appear to be im- 
proving and, since the demand for ships 
to be sent from this coast to the west 
coast of South America for nitrates is 
less insistent, there is reason to believe 
that sufficient tonnage can be allotted to 
the Pacific Coast to take care of average 
shipments of 50,000 tons of flour a month, 
If this should be the case, it will be a 
great relief to Pacific Coast mills, insur- 
ing steady grinding of moderately fair 
volume. 

It now appears, however, that all of 
the ocean space for flour will probably 
not be allowed for the shipment of prod- 
ucts of Pacific Coast mills only, but that, 
provided Montana mills can make a price 
satisfactory to the government, flour from 
that state will move via the Pacific Coast. 
Montana mills wishing to bid on govern- 
ment business can obtain permission so to 
do on application to the Portland office 
of the Grain Corporation. Mills obtain- 
ing such permission will be placed on the 
mailing lists for requests for government 
flour tenders. 

Whether Montana mills can make a 
price which will be acceptable to the 
Grain Corporation is somewhat doubtful. 
Mills grinding wagon wheat, costing them 
$1.94 bu, would have difficulty in compet- 
ing as to price, but flour made from lower 
than No. 1 grade of wheat, costing the 
mills, say, $1.87 bu, would probably be 
able to compete at a small profit. 

No requests for additional tenders of 
flour for November shipment have yet 
been made by the Grain Corporation, but 
it is understood that tenders will be asked 
for within the next week. If, as has been 
proposed, the Food Administration will 
permit an advance of $4@5 ton for mixed 
feed, mills will, of course, be proportion- 


ately better off in bidding for govern- 
ment business. 

Soft wheat flours at Coast terminals 
are selling at the maximum fair price, 
which is on the basis of $9.95 bbl, bulk, 
at mill. Montana mills are free offerers 


mill and business of the Spokane Grain 
Co., of Seattle. 

Flour receipts at Seattle since Oct. 1 
are 37 cars. For the season to date 606, 
against 485 a year ago. 

The long drouth was relieved last week 
by rains throughout most sections of the 
Pacific Northwest, making it possible to 
resume fall seeding. 

August Schwachheim, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cascade (Mont.) Millin 
& Elev. Co., has. been spending severa 
days at Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 


Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
sacked, $50.50 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, 
$49; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, $57.50; 
38-lb eastern clipped oats, bulk, $49. No. 
8 yellow corn, bulk, $55.50. 


Wheat receipts at Seattle for the sea- 
son to date are 2,180 cars, against 1,114 





Sergeant-Major Goldberger 


Fred Goldberger entered the service of the J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., of Sheridan, Wyo., in 1910, as a bookkeeper. He later became 
a stockholder in the company, and rose to the position of assistant 
manager, which position he held at the time he entered military serv- 
ice last June. Until recently he was with the 44th Infantry, but 
has recently been promoted to the rank of sergeant-major, and is 
stationed at Camp Lewis, Wash., with the 26th Infantry Brigade. 


of flour, quoting $10.45@10.60 bbl, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, delivered coast ter- 
minals. Kansas mills quote $11@11.10, 
and Dakota $10.85@11. 

There has been a sharp decline in corn 
flour, eastern mills now offering white 
corn flour here at $5 per 100 Ibs. Here- 
tofore the high price of substitutes has 
made it impossible for coast mills to sell 
mixed flour without a loss, but the pres- 
ent quotation on white corn flour, which 
is the principal substitute used here, and 
which is approximately the quotation for 
standard flour, has completely changed 
the situation and makes it possible for 
Pacific Coast mills to sell mixed flour 
without loss. None of the mills have, 
however, as yet, placed mixed flour on 
the market. 

NOTES 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co., of Los 

Angeles, Cal., has taken over the feed 


a year ago, and 481 since Oct. 1; at Ta- 
coma, 1,850 cars for the season, against 
1,089 last year, and 187 since Oct. 1. 


The Park “Milling Co. of Livin 
ston, Mont., will start its new 200-bbl 
mill during the month. The officers of 
the company are: J. M. Darroch, presi- 
dent; H. B. Fuller, vice-president; F B. 
Holcomb, secretary and treasurer. S. E. 
Dodge, formerly with the Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., of Fairfax, Minn., is manager. 


Owing to the frequency of rains since 
harvest began, a very large amount of 
wheat, estimated at 50 per cent of the 
spring wheat crop of the Upper Missouri 
and Gallatin valleys and territory on the 
Northern Pacific Railway west of Bill- 
ings, is still in the shock. The wheat has 
suffered a samples showing smut 
and that the wheat is sprouting. 


E. T. Marchetti, state field agent, 
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Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, says in. his 
October report that the state crop is 
2,788,825 bus less than the unusually 
small crop of last year, in spite of the 
acreage increase of 335,000 acres, and 
that the average spring wheat yield for 
the state is the lowest since records be- 
came. available, but that the quality is 
somewhat superior to last year in the 
Palouse and Walla Walla sections, ex- 
cept that smut is more general. He 
places the total winter and spring wheat 
yield at 26,429,175 bus. The state yield 
for oats is placed at 8,370,000 bus, and 
for barley at 2,629,000. The barley crop 
is also the smallest in the history of the 
state. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 12.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 24,964, or 61 per cent, against 
16,896, or 41 per cent, last week, and 
29,323, or 88 per cent, a year ago. 

There has been no change in the mill- 
ing situation, but there are indications 
of improvement before long. It is be- 
lieved more tonnage will soon be available 
on the north coast, as it is known the gov- 
ernment’s needs for nitrate have been 
much relieved, and this will relieve steam- 
ers to move breadstuffs from this section. 
The statement by Julius Barnes that the 
government is planning to buy 40 per 
cent of its flour for the allies on the 
Pacific Coast is particularly encouraging 
to millers. So far this season there has 
been no profit in flour-milling in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, say millers. There are 
rumors that the Food Administration may 
fix somewhat — prices for millfeed. 

Governor Withycombe has telegraphed 
to Mr. Hoover urging the necessity of 
government purchase of Oregon flour as 
a means of relieving the dairy situation 
in this state. He asks purchases by the 
government of such quantities as will per- 
mit the mills to run to capacity, as “the 
dairy herds are suffering and rapidly 
diminishing on account of the shortage 
of millfeed.” United States Senator Mc- 
Nary has telegraphed to the Oregon dairy 
council that he is making every effort to 
get Oregon flour moving, and assist the 
dairymen and farmers. 

Coarse grain prices have dropped sharp- 
ly here, in sympathy with the declines in 
the East. Bids at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change today were: sacked oats, $54 ton; 
bulk oats, 8@48.75; bulk corn, $51@ 
53; milling barley, $47.50; feed barley, 
$47. 

The October state crop report says the 
condition of winter wheat in Oregon is 
satisfactory, and that the acreage will be 
larger than last year. The spring wheat 
crop was only fair, both in quantity and 
quality. Corn harvesting is general, with 
most of the crop going into silos. The 
oats and barley seasons were poor. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 12.—Flour 
business is still slow. No demafd for 
round lots; inquiries generally specify 
minimum. Mills that were slow in ship- 
ping have now caught up on their orders, 
and are ready for specifications or book- 
ings for shipment within 30 days. 

Quotations on hard wheat flour for 
prompt and 30-day shipments were $10.40 
@10.60 for Kansas, while spring wheat 
flour was offered at $10.50@10.70, basis 
98’s, cotton, and soft winter wheat at 
$10.35. 

Cream meal in 100-Ib sacks was offered 
at $3.90@4, and white corn flour at $4.50 
@4.65, per 100-lb cotton sack. Millfeed 
is in demand, but buyers seem unwilling 
to book at mill prices. 

The following are prices on grain quot- 


‘ed by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. New 


Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.66@1.67; 
No, 2 mixed, $1.61@1.62; No. 3 white oats, 
76Y,@77¥,c; No. 2 white, 78c. 

Corn products, per barrel, as quoted by 
wholesalers, on track: corn meal, $9.20; 
cream meal, $10.70; grits, $10.80; flour, 
in 98-Ib cottons, $10.75@11.15. 

Gerorce L, Fenry. 





A number of Manitoba farmers found 
it paid to rake their wheatfields after har- 
vesting and threshing. 
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Demand for flour is r. Owing to 
the scarcity of Manitoba wheat at mill- 
ing points throughout the country, mills 
have been running on Ontario wheat. Do- 
mestic buyers have become overstocked 
with this flour, and prices have declined. 
here is no export demand for Ontario 
wheat flour, and some of the smaller mill- 
ers may close their plants rather than be 
obliged to sell the flour at reduced prices. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50, bbl, in 98-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
old-erop 76 per cent, $11.35 bbl. New- 
crop Ontario soft winter wheat flour, in 
second-hand jute bags, $10.55 bbl, To- 
ronto; new-crop Ontario spring wheat 
flour, $10.40 bbl, in bags, Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is in the 
market for 80 per cent Manitobas in lim- 
ited quantities at $10.75@10.80 bbl, in 
80-lb bags, f.o.b. seaboard, October de- 
livery. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for bran and shorts is as keen 
as ever, and mills find it impossible to 
care for more than a small part of the 
orders coming in. The standard price for 
bran is $87 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, 
car or mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario 
points, 

WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario wheat to country 
mills are good. Dealers are getting very 
little Ontario wheat, as farmers prefer 
delivering it to mills. This saves time, 
and at this season farmers are busy on 
their land. The fixed price for Ontario 
winter wheat is $2.31 bu for No. 2 soft 
winter, basis in store, Montreal; No. 8, 
$2.27; No. 2 spring, $2.26; No. 3 spring, 
$2.22 for carload lots and 5c bu less for 
less than carload lots. 

There is an improvement in deliveries 
of Manitoba spring wheat to Ontario 
points, but this wheat is by no means plen- 
tiful. Many of the smaller country mills 
have not yet handled any of this grain. 
‘The fixed price for Manitoba spring wheat 
is $2.36 bu, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 
Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
continues good, and mills have no difficul- 
ty in disposing of their output. The 
price of corn flour has been reduced 80c 
bbl since a week . Rolled oats, in 90- 
ll) bags, delivered, $4.90@5; oatmeal, in 
9s-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Corn flour, yellow, $9.20; barley flour, 
$9.10 bbl, in bags, delivered Ontario 
points for car lots, and f.o.b. the mill for 
ess than ear lots, subject to cash discount 
of 10e bbl. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of Ontario oats at country 
points show a decided improvement. 
Prices are steady and demand is good. 
There is very little doing in barley, and 
prices have declined. Ontario oats are 
selling at 75@78c bu, car lots at shipping 
points; barley, $1@1.05. 


NOTES 


‘he Board of Grain Commissioners 
nict the Ontario grain dealers in Toronto 
on Friday to discuss the details of the 


new regulation requiring that all dealers 
in flour and grain must have a license. 
At a meeting of the Canada food board, 
the millers’ committee and the bakers’ 
committee, held in Ottawa on Tuesday, it 
was decided to abandon the proposal to 


compel millers to blend 20 per cent of 
substitutes with all their wheat flour. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 12.—A feature 
of the milling industry this week is the 
announcement that at a meeting of the 
leading millers, bakers and the Canada 
food board it was decided to place white 
corn flour again on the list of substitutes 
at a fixed price of $10.20 bbl, in bags, 
less 10¢ bbl for cash. The price for mixed 
corn flour was also fixed at $9.20 bbl, in 
Hey ie which is a reduction of 90c@$1.10 
bl. 





This was a great surprise to the whole- 
sale jobbing trade, as dealers had dis- 
posed of their stock of white corn flour. 
Sales of a number of cars of this flour 
were made at $9.80@9.90 bbl, in bags, 
f.o.b. track, 

A weak feeling prevails in the market 
for barley flour, and prices have declined 
$1 bbl. Sales of broken lots were made 
at $10 bbl, in bags. Rye flour, $12; oat 
flour, $12; graham flour, $11.30@11.50 bbl, 
—in bags. 

A steady trade continues to be done in 
spring wheat flour and, as ample supplies 
of wheat have arrived, all the mils here 
are now operating to full capacity. Sales 
of car lots of government standard grade 
were made at $11.50 bbl, in bags, ex- 
track, and to city bakers at $11.65, deliv- 
ered. Broken lots sold to grocers and 
bakers at $11.75, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. 

There is no change in the market for 
winter wheat flour. Sales of broken lots 
were made at $11.60 in new cotton bags, 
and at $11.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store. 

There are no changes in prices of mill- 
feed. Demand continues good, with sales 
of car lots of bran at $37.25, and shorts 
at $42.25 ton, including bags, ex-track; 
bran $39.25, shorts $44.25, ex-warehouse, 
including cartage, less 25c ton for spot 
cash, Pure grain moullie is selling at 


$68; feed corn meal, $66; barley feed, ° 


$62@63; mixed moullie, $55,—including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is no important change in rolled 
oats. Broken lots of standard grades are 
— at $5.20@5.30 per bag of 90 lbs, 

elivered to the trade. A weaker feeling 
has developed in the market for golden 
corn meal, and prices were reduced 25c, 
with sales of broken lots at $5.50@5.75 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 


NOTES 

President Williamson, of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
from Winnipeg, where he attended the 
conferences of the milling and grain in- 
terests with regard to the handling of this 
year’s wheat crop. He says that during 
the last’ few weeks the wheat crop out- 
look has steadily improved, and grain in- 
terests are much more hopeful regardin 
the final outcome than they were a mon 
ago. The crop is very high as to quality. 

At the session of milling interests at 
Winnipeg, it was decided to submit a new 
proposal to the government regarding 
the sale of carload lots of flour. It is un- 
derstood that the United States govern- 
ment has made a new arrangement with 
American millers covering the sale of 
carload lots and it is desired that the 
same ruling should be applied in Canada. 
This will correct a situation that has been 
unsatisfactory under the present ruling, 
and will in turn give the millers a sm 
additional profit on a large portion of 
this business. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





The quantity of cottonseed received at 
mills in the United States during August 
was 146,036 tons,-with a stock of 136,682 
tons on hand Sept. 1. The production of 


crude oil was 12,383,734 lbs; refined oil, 
12,447,072; cake and meal, 21,753 tons; 
hulls, 11,145; linters, 13,231 bales; hull 
fiber, 28,477 bales. On Aug. 31 stocks of 
crude oil were 10,420,132 lbs, and of re- 
fined oil, 195,665,323. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Oct. 12.—Shipments 
of wheat to flour mills in this part of 
Canada are satisfactory, and most plants 
are now active. The demand for stand- 
ard flour for domestic consumption is 
heavy, but very little business for export 
account is being done. Millers seem as 
uncertain as ever about the matter of the 
sale of substitutes with flour. The or- 
der has been variously interpreted, but 
so far no clear understanding of it ap- 
pears to have become general. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: . 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.85 
PERRILOOR an s.dscccvcicccedccocscosvese 10.85 
Saskatchewan .......+.-+sseeeeeeeees 10.75 
Alberta ........... Seeet eb aseeevab ves 10.65 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.85 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.95 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 11.00 
pee A Ary oy ees 11.15 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


SUBSTITUTES 

There is a good demand for substitutes 

from the retail trade. Rye flour is pop- 

ular, while rolled oats and oatmeal are 
being largely used for this purpose. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg mar- 
ket at $10 bbl; straight grade, $9.30; 
dark grade, $8,—jobbing terms. 

MILLFEED 

The situation as regards millfeed is 
unchanged. All the bran and shorts mills 
have to offer is eagerly absorbed, and in 
some cases mills are making a mixed corn 
feed to help fill demand. Current quo- 
tations: Manitoba, bran $31 ton, shorts 
$36; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $33; 
Alberta, bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, 
f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts at Winnipeg this week 
have been fairly heavy. Shippers and ex- 
porters have been the principal buyers, 
the needs of millers having been satisfied 
for the time being. Deliveries of oats 
and barley have been slightly more liberal, 
but demand for these grains is only fair. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.2414, bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.2114, for No. 2 Manitoba northern, 
and $2.17, for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is 
subject to a tax of 3c bu, for use in 
equalizing carrying charges and adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 801,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 98c; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $3.40; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.55,—in store, Fort William. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
for the week ending Oct. 9, with com- 
parisons: 


1918 1917 
Bet. B ccs cceeccceecevsvvece 907 962 
OCt. & vccecceeecvcccccseres 1,090 1,164 
OO, DB icccccccrcvevesesesce 774 861 
Oct. To vrcccecceeeceseseeees 1,011 1,207 
Oct. B wrcrccccesecrvecesens 698 548 
OGt. O ccccccdesecccvecssese 840 652 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


There is an almost unprecedented 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal in 


this part of Canada, and cereal mills are 
running to full capacity. Today leading 
mills are asking for rolled oats $4.60@ 
4.80 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. 
point of delivery; standard oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 


Owing to the accumulation of grain 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., a temporary em- 
bargo has been placed on all shipments of 
grain for the government elevators at 
that point. ; 

A meeting of the Western Grain 
Standards Board has been called at Win- 
nipeg this week, for the purpose of se- 
lecting standard commercial grade sam- 
ples, governing the grading of this sea- 
son’s crop. 

Some hundreds of employees of the 
public elevators at Fort William, Port 
Arthur and other lake points, are on 
strike. The men are said to be demand- 
ing higher wages and recognition of their 
union. Meantime, elevator managers are 
carrying on with the men who have re- 
fused to strike, and but little disruption 
of the grain movement is anticipated. 

An acute shortage of feed exists in 
many parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
aggravated by the recent frost damage 
sustained by late crops. Timothy hay is 
reported to be selling at $35 ton in some 
districts, and little or no screenings are 
available. Farmers are appealing to the 
authorities at Ottawa for favorable rates 
on screenings from the Head of the 
Lakes, but as yet nothing has been done. 
Large: numbers of hogs and cattle will 
have to be marketed unless relief comes 
soon. 

Further orders and regulations were 
issued this week by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada dealing with the 
lifting of the embargo on grain in vari- 
ous parts of Alberta, and jobbing and 
commission charges on wheat. Regula- 
tion No. 19 requires that upon all wheat 
ground by or purchased by or for flour 
mills in Canada, from Sept. 1, 1918, to 
Aug. 31, 1919, inclusive, there shall be 
paid to the board the sum of 3c per bu. 
Other regulations provide that a like sum 
shall be paid on all wheat shipped east 
from Port Arthur or points west thereof, 
and on all wheat wherever grown in Can- 
ada, and which is ground into flour or 
other wheat products. 

G. Rock: 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 28, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 982,000 118,000 24,000 124,000 
Boston ..... 257,000 ....- «cseees 
Baltimore .1,419,000 37,000 ..... 





Tots, wk.2,658,000 154,000 24,000 147,000 
Prev. week.1,194,000 336,000 38,000 650,000 
U. K’gdom. 674,000 114,000 7,000 
Continent ..1,984,000 37,000 3,000 
W. Indies .. 
Oth. countries ..... 4,000 9,000 


Totals ...2,658,000 154,000 24,000 147,000 











Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same time 

Sept. 28, 1918 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 15,936,000 21,911,000 
Flour, bbls .......... 975,000 1,586,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 20,322,000 29,049,000 
Corn, bus ......++555 2,191,000 5,850,000 
Oats, DUB ....+..eeee 12,467,000 31,926,000 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Dixie”; No. 110,239. Owner, Davis & 
Andrews Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used on corn 
meal. 

“Aunt Jemima,” and head of Negro wom- 
an; No. 111,413. Owner, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Used on cream meal, 
which is a variety of corn meal, and hominy 
grits, for human consumption, and hominy 
feeds for animals. 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 12 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
O8-1b Backs ....cccccccccccves $10.20@10.45 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.41@10.65 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton..... - 9.90@10:25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.00 @10.35 
White rye patent, per 100 Ibs... 4.30@ 4.35 


Standard barley flour, per 100 lbs 3.30@ 3.45 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 

FORE ccccrerccstarcccisccvccdse 4.50@ 4.65 

WHEAT—Trade light. Offerings small. 
Demand fair. No. 1 red, $2.26; No. 2 red, 
$2.23, smutty $2.18; No. 3 red, $2. 19; No. 1 
hard, $2.26@2.27; No. 2, $2.23@2.24%; No. 3, 
$2.19; No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.26%; No. 2 
northern, $2.23; No. 3 northern, $2.19@2.20%; 
durum, $2.11. 

GORN—Market unsettled; supply large. 
Industries buying low-grades freely. Prices 
irregular; poor lower, choice 2c higher. Sam- 
ple grade, 80c@$1; No. 6 mixed, $1.03; No. 
5 mixed, $1.14@1.16; No. 4 mixed, $1.20@ 
1.22; No. 6 yellow, 98c@$1. 09; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.15@1.19; No. 4 yellow, $1.20@1.28; No. 3 
yellow, $1. 35@1. 40; No. 2 yellow, $1.48; No. 6 
white, $1.02@1.06; No. 5 white, $1. 15@1. 18; 
No. 4 white, $1.25; No. 3 white, $1.35@1.37; 
No. 2 white, $1.47. 

OATS—Demand good; supply not large. 
Prices lower. No. 3 white, 65% @67c; stand- 
ards, 66% @67%c; No. 2 white, 67c. 

RYE—Market firmer. Food Administra- 
tion the largest buyer. No. 2 sold at $1.62@ 
1.62%; October, $1.62; November, $1.62%; 
December, $1.63. 

BARLEY—Demand good, with government 
the best buyer. Prices 2c higher, with 35,000 
bus “C” grade bought at 99c. The range on 
samples is 85@99c; December, 94\%c. 

CORN GOODS—Market unsettled, owing to 
decline in corn. Millers having high-priced 
corn are trying to dispose of their product 
at a small profit, while those with low-priced 
raw material are selling at reduced figures. 
Corn flour in better demand, with some mills 
sold 30 days ahead. Prices range $4.25@ 
4.75. Grits $4.15@4.50, and meal $4@4.10, 
per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-—-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1917 


1918 1917 18 
Flour, bbis..... 231 184 111 140 
Wheat, bus.... 764 462 1,218 112 
Corn, bus...... 2,962 708 842 273 
Oats, bus...... 2,032 2,448 1,138 1,938 
Rye, bus....... 46 121 374 115 
Barley, bus.... 389 597 65 94 





TOLEDO, OCT. 12 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.89@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 





Winter wheat bran ......--eseeeeeeee $27.46 
Mixed feed ....cccccesesceessseces -- 28.71 
MIdGGHNgS 2... cc cccccccccccreeesccces 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ..........-+++ 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag..........- 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 54 cars, 32 contract; 
year ago 121, 65 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 21 cars, 2 contract; year 
ago 2, 1 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 49 cars, 34 contract; year 
ago 48, 32 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 75,600 187,200 2,900 63,400 
Corn, bus.... 25,650 4,200 14,750 1,200 
Oats, bus.... 99,800 89,600 109,410 43,200 


MILWAUKEE, OC1', 12 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
GUBMEF we ccccndesvocceveavses $10.63@10.75 

Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 100 
lbs 





bosons ctsbedscevevddseesde eens @ 4.75 

Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 
GD Sete enc cn vicceesiccgeavues evens @ 4.45 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 lbs.. @ 3.80 
Barley flour, cotton ...........+. «eees@ 8.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... «eee+@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... @ 4.50 
Oat flour, cottom ............55. @12.00 


MILLFEED—Firm, with divine of wheat 
feeds scarce. Standard bran, $30.96@32.45; 
standard fine middlings, $32.50@34.50; hom- 
iny feed, $55@56; rye feed, $53@54; oil meal, 
$56@58,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices steady, with demand good 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 411 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.29; No. 2, $2.23@ 
2.25; No. 8, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@3c. Early in the 
week the market was weak, with demand 
only for the best grades. The closing was 
firmer, with shippers and feed dealers in the 
market and offerings. were fairly cleaned up. 
Receipts, 63 cars. 

RYE—Prices were 2@%8c lower. Demand 
was fair from miilers and shippers, and of- 
ferings of choice wore quickly picked up. 


Low-grades were slow and liberally discount- 
ed to sell. Receipts, 17 cars. No. 1, $1.65 
@1.67; No. 2, $1.64@1.67; No. 3, $1.60@1.62. 

CORN—For the week, 15@23c lower. De- 
mand was Se omaae by the best grades of yel- 
low and white. pt oy on! were slow sale. 
Millers wanted wate the best grades of white. 
Receipts, 70 cars. No, 8 yellow, $1.35@1.45; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.26@1.43;-No. 3 mixed, $1.28 
@1.43; No. 3 white, $1.35 @1.45. 

OATS—Declined 4@5c, in sympathy with 
the other cash markets. Demand was good 
from shippers, and offerings were taken each 
day. Receipts, 360 cars. Standard, 66%@ 
71%c; No. 3 white. 65% @71c; No. 4 white, 
65@70%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

Flour, bbls.— 10,900 19,580 39,920 21,620 
Wheat, bus.. 536,900 107,500 307,697 25,560 
Corn, bus.... 103,180 99,160 38,680 96,418 
Oats, bus.... 866,280 648,760 272,450 417,343 


Barley, bus.. 97,920 459,650 108,055 151,664 
Rye, bus..... 20,400 69,915 21,400 20,145 
Feed, tons... . 726 420 4,698 2,500 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 12 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk; 
white rye flour $8.90@9.10 bbl, straight $8.65, 
dark $7.85@8, jute. Corn flour $4.75@5, rice 
flour $8.85, cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, 
$7 @7.75. 

MILLFEED—Government ‘maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 50c per ton additional allowed on 
feed in mixed cars with flour. White hominy 
feed, $55; oat feed, $20.50; alfalfa meal, $39; 
barley feed, $48.50; rye middlings, $54@54.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 220 cars, against 79 
last week. Demand fair at government 
prices. 

CORN—Declined 10@1i12c; demand fair. 
Receipts, 273 cars, against 330. Closing 
prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.25 
@1.28; No. 5 yellow, $1.20; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.13; No. 2 white, $1.55; No. 4 white, $1.30; 
No. 5 white, $1.20@1.22; No. 6 white, $1.17. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-Ib sacks, 
$4; cream meal, $4.30; grits and hominy, 
$4.50. 

OATS—Prices 2@2%c lower. Receipts, 114 
cars, against 140. Demand fair. Closing 
prices for No. 3 white, 69% @70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 191 19 1917 


Flour, bbis... 53,220 96,840 49,870 118,430 
Wheat, bus.. 338,769 262,998 148,750 292,250 
Corn, bus.... 413,400 216,155 284,910 89,700 
Oats, bus. 278,000 549,100 230,170 427,500 
BO, - BGM i508 Keowee 15,630 4,850 930 

Barley, bus. 1,600 104,000 5,770 1,050 





KANSAS OITY, OCT. 12 

FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is 
quoted at $10@10.30 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots; soft wheat, $9.60@9.85. 

MILLFEED—Based on maximum permit- 
ted prices, bran, sacked in 48-in burlaps, 
car lots, is quoted by city mills at $26.31 ton, 
mixed feed or mill-run at $27.56, and shorts 
at $28.31; in mixed cars with flour, 50c ton 
more. Country mills quote on a range 25@ 
75c ton over the foregoing figures, to absorb 
variances in freight and cost of sacks. 


WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.22@2.25, 
medium $2.20@2.21%, yellow $2.19@2.20; No. 
2 dark $2.20@2.21, medium $2.19@2.20, yel- 
low $2.16@2.17; No. 3 hard $2.15@2.17, me- 
dium $2.14@2.15, yellow $2.12@2.13; No. 4 
dark $2.10@2.13, medium $2.09@2.12, yellow 
$2.09@2.10; No. 5 dark $2.05@2.07, medium 
$2.03@2.06, yellow $2.01@2.03; soft, No. 1 
$2.18%, No. 2 $2.15% @2.16, No. 3 $2.13@2.14. 

CORN—wWhite, No. 2 $1.54@1.56, No. 3 
$1.42@1.44; yellow, No. 2 $1.54@1.56, No. 3 
$1.45@1.48; mixed, No. 2 $1.48@1.53, No. 3 
$1.41@1.46, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 472,500 724,950 186,300 162,000 
Corn, bus.... 217,500 142,500 198,750 116,250 
Oats, bus.... 107,100 532,100 262,500 300,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 18,700 2,200 19,800 
Barley, bus.. 31,500 28,000 16,900 1,400 
Bran, tons... 320 1,120 1,320 2,360 
Hay, tons.... 13,236 7,932 5,196 3,024 
Flour, bbls... 8,125 10,750 49,075 66,250 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 12 


FLOUR—Receipts, 776 bbls and 8,772,028 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent $10.00 @10.25 
Kansas, 100 per cent . 10.60@10.85 
Spring, 100 per cent 10.60 @11.00 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 367,137 
bus; exports, 1,192,414; stock, 1,184,843. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No, 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 


RYE—In small supply and a shade firmer. 





Quotations to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% 
bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Stronger in sympathy with 
raw material. Quotations: $8.50@9.80, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Slightly higher. Quotations, 
quality A, $1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; qual- 
ity C, $1.10%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Quiet and unchanged. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $7.60@8 
per bbl, in sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Offered to arrive 
on a basis of $7.25 per 98-lb sack. ; 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow, and 
prices during the week declined 5c. Re- 
ceipts, 2,152 bus; stock, 20,184. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to grade 
and location, $1.55 @1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Demand only moderate, 
and prices lower in sympathy with weakness 





of raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb scks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.95 @4.10 
Granulated white meal, fanty. 4.12% @4.25 
Yellow table meal, fancy 3.70 @4.00 
White table meal, fancy ..... 3.97% @4.25 

Ordinary ground meal ... see ees @4.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ @ 4.50 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... -@4.40 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 4 17% @4.25 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.50 @3.00 


OATS—Trade quiet, and prices declined 
1%c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 


ceipts, 45,424 bus; stock, 489,522. Quotations: 
Wey BD WHEE 6. ieee hb dd Hee Soeccces 79 @79% 
Standard white .........eeeeees 78% @79 
BRO. B WEED: 00's bocce ced s Kew dee ies 77% @78 
Bree 6 WON ns vc Cr ebet dis stevens 76 @T77 


OATMEAL—More freely offered, and weak- 
er in sympathy with drop in oats. Demand 
light. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10@10.25; 
patent, cut, bbl, $10@10.50; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $4@6.25. 


BUFFALO, OCT. 12 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 
GrONOMs BOGE oo cecccerecscece ‘ @10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs @ 4.71 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ..... es @ 4.51 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ............ @ 3.85 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ @ 4.56 
Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@33.23 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 
per ton ........ ec cceereessecce oeee +» @35.23 
Barley feed .......... eesccscsece soos e QP SO.08 
WEG BORG oiieccKccw vce ctenccrece . mre to 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@60.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... -@59.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 90. 00@92. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 62.00 @63.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 63.00 @64.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .........+.. - @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... -@55.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
BROOD 6.5 bo o.c.0's oh ete ceccosss - @60.00 
eo oats, bbl, 1801bs, net, 
Eo hehe od rabbsbs bd bdebaie 9.80@10.00 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 22.00@23.00 

WHEAT—No demand for No. 1 northern. 
Quotations were, prompt shipment: No, 1 
northern, $2.30%; dark, $2.33. Winter wheat 
receipts dropped off to 60 cars for the week, 
and will be less next week. All offerings were 
taken at the regular prices, except smutty, 
which sold generally at 15c discount. No. 1 
white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.338%; No. 1 
red, $2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 1 mixed, 
$2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%,—on track, 
New York domestic. 

CORN—Dealers had the corn, but buyers 
held off until prices commenced to decline, 
and bought on the way down, some grades 
selling 15c under last week. The closing was 
easy; No. 2 yellow, $1.40; No. 3 yellow, $1.35; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.30; No. 5 yellow, $1.20; No. 
6 yellow, $1.15; sample corn, 90c@$1.05,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Although receipts on track were 
light, prices declined steadily, closing 5c 
under last week and easy. No. 2 white, 
73%c; standard, 73c; No. 8 white, 72%c; No. 
4 white, 71%c,—on track, through billed. 
Store oats were neglected. 

BARLEY—Light inquiry. Choice was 
quoted at $1.08@1.12; medium, $1.05 @1.07; 
low-grade, $1.02@1.04; feed, 98c@$1,—on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—The only sale was a small lot to 
the government at $1.69%, c.if., Buffalo. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 12 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


de, SREP SILLY Oo SO REe PET $10.50 @11.00 
WE haa ch 5.04 hdd a aebee vb be « 9.75 @10.25 
SN SUN vecececedisadad raw 10.560@10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended @11.50 
City mills’ spring .. @11.50 
City mills’ winter @11.25 





MILLFEED—Unchanged and featureless, 
Nominal quotations for straight cars, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; spring 
mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, $387.50; 
soft winter bran, $37.50; soft mixed winter 
feed, $38.25; soft winter middlings, $39.50; 
jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 257,347 bus; exports, 1,555,- 
225; stock, 1,310,359. Closing prices: No. .2 
red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter,. gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 


CORN—Weak; demand and movement 


small. Receipts, 14,140 bus; stock, 48,043. 
Range for week of southern, including white, 
yellow and mixed, $1.55@1.75; near-by yel-. 
low cob, bbl, $7.75. 

OATS—Lower; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 67,183 bus; stock, 856,265. 
Closing prices: standard white, domestic, 78 
@79c; No. 3 white, domestic, 77 @78c. 

RYE—Firmer; demand improving, move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 8,238 bus; stock, 
72,046. Closing prices: No. 2 western for ex- 
port, spot or deliverable by Nov. 15, $1.76%; 
a southern bag lot, $1.60. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 12 

FLOUR—Stocks plentiful, and conditions 
stagnant. Buyers could not be induced to 
take on any good lines, even at substantial 
reduction in price. Quotations: spring and 
Kansas, $10.75@11.25; winters, $10.35@10.50; 
~~ flour, $8.50@9.50; barley flour, $8.40@9, 
—Jjute. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet, except for fair de- 
mand for corn flour. White granulated meal 
$4.15, yellow $3.95, corn flour $4.65@65, per 
100 Ibs, cotton. Flour receipts, 72,073 bbls. 

WHEAT—Shipments continue fairly heavy. 
Receipts, 1,568,800 bus, 

CORN—Heavy sales, doubtless induced by 
favorable war news, had a downward tend- 
ency upon the market, carrying it to new 
low levels. No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.62, 
and No. 3 yellow at $1.52. Receipts, 8,400 bus. 

OATS—Practically reflected conditions in 
the corn market. There was no export in- 
terest, and this caused a further weakening. 
Quotations were 78@80c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 562,000 bus. 





BOSTON, OCT. 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Boring POSE oc ivascccvccciccse $10.80@11.20 
Hard winter patent ........... 10.80@11.20 
Soft winter patent .........0.6. 10.50@11.15 
“Victory” mixed flour ......... 10.60@11.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds is 
good, but offerings are very small and mostly 
in mixed cars of flour and feed. Other feeds 
held higher. Barley feed, $52; gluten feed, 
$59.98; stock feed, $57; hominy feed, $62.40; 
rye feed, $58; oat hulls, reground, $25.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $62@64,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A lower market on 
all corn products. White corn flour is quoted 
at $4.50@4.60 per 100 lbs, in sacks; white corn 
meal, $4.25@4.35; yellow granulated, $4.20; 
bolted, $4.15; feeding, $3.10@3.15; cracked 
corn, $3.20@3.25; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.25@4.35; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $4.85@6,—all in 100’s, 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal lower, with light 
offerings and quiet demand. Rolled is quoted 
at $4.60 per 90-lb sack, with cut and ground 
at $5.29; rye a patent, $4.60@4.70; barley 
flour, $4.10@4.2 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Ps eae c—Stocks—, 
191 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis.... 32, O75 ST.VOS . vcvur- weee- 


Wheat, bus. ..309,490 3,447 718,968 49,566 
Gee WE cace -neens: oceee OGRE . gee. 
Oats, bus..... 90,800 157,766 51,319 265,119 
Dw icce: snes “cst seves 1,739 
Millfeed, tons. 93 GB Soiied wes. 


CeCe MOG Week SNe kéwwe 5 cnceer swe. 
Oatmeal, cnsem 210,800  ..4..0  ccsce * sess: 
GCatmenh, GOONS 16,400 ...6cis ff cceces are.. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 12 were 306,700 bus wheat and 47,264 
bus rye. Exports of flour during August were 
178,745 140-lb sacks; total — since Jan. 
1, 1, 675,696 sacks. 





DULUTH, OCT. 12 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ............. 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


ORG sob ids Cabins cows vecwes de sBes 10.40 
Class BE, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
Warehouse ........00% evbeeseeccoes 10.5 


Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48c bb! 
extra. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 


Bes BS ORPORIINE BIO ii. 5.6 oes es 60 cada de $4.35 
TO. WE UD ib dba Sas ctor ckeusdechece 4.70 
Bees GAG TOW: ia cedetaiste castes sence &70 
SOW. PO Ss eek beescctseeces Soesevaccse 4.70 
BOGe MOO Heke VERES 605 6050.00 came nt beds 3.95 
SOOT GOCE MORE a Koc ces cdscdetinene 4.80 
SOMOW COPD OE ok iwndccs sv ovccadicds 5.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Oct. 12..29,200 Oct. 13..38,305 Oct, 14..31,175 
Oct. 5..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 Oct. 7..30,375 
Sept. 28.21,225 Sept. 29.35,740 Sept. 30.25,900 
Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 Sept. 23.27,680 

WHEAT—Arrivals compared well with 
former weeks. A shrinkage is expected next 
week, because of the embargo order. Con- 
siderable stuff was in transit before the limit 
was put in force, and this is now showing uD. 
When these shipments are taken care of, the 
movement will drop. Cash market broad, 
with elevators and the Food Administration 
absorbing bulk of offerings. Owing to the 
slow flour market mills are taking on sup- 
plies only as needs dictate. Best grades sold 
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on the government basis; the smutty was dis- 
counted 6 @17c, 

Shipping operations were larger than in 
any previous week. Outloadings exceeded 
4,000,000 bus. It is probable that shipping 
orders in hand will take care of future ar- 
rivals, besides reducing the large surplus car- 
ried by some of the elevators. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 67% @68% 161 84@ 93 
Oct. 65% @66% 161 82@ 91 
Oct. 64% @65% 161 82@ 91 
Oct. 62% @63% 161 82@ 91 
Oct. 615% @62% 161 82@ 91 
Oct. $ 62% sate 161 80@ 90 
Oct. 12 seshye @62% 161 85@ 93 
Oct. 18, “1917 .. -@56% 178 108@133 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded—_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
5 


13] 407 199 681 3 14 68 
RY€@ ccevesd 302 742 89 


Barley ..... 313 6871,272 43 38 iT 
Flaxseed ... 285 185 697 .. 1 28 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—— Receipts oe care 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 
Spring ....4,208 277 976 2,260 310 ee 











Durum ....2,003 359 273 1,838 330 102 
Winter .... 218 9 186 55 ee 62 
WhHItE cesese ce ee 17 os os 66 
Totals ..6,429 615 1,451 4,153 640 382 
Oat® ss ss » 199 36 235 3 1 40 
Bonded... 3 a 9 ee os 6 
Ry@ ceseuse . 732 214 182 713 168 183 
Barley .... 104 864 493 2 617 395 
Bonded 11 9 10 oe ee 61 
Flaxseed .. 217 49 72 #119 43 31 
Bonded... .. oe oe oe ae 4 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 12, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, grade——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 12,486 129 3,871 2,320 127 324 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 239 13 4468 85 16 6107 
All other 


spring .. 3,685 142 2,360 379 11 (181 
1 amb dur 














1,2 am du}1,215 102 ... 6577 38 
2 amb dur) 
3 amb sith 
3 dur 65 69 oe 17 41 
All other 
durum ...1,518 491 1,682 107 64 213 
1 dk hd w 
1, 2hd w f 461 53 oe 90 
2 dk hd w 
All other 
winter ... 200 -- 1,590 61 10 114 
Whit® ssece eee 2° 52 os 3 12 
Mixed ..... cue ee oe 566 102 156 
Totals ..19,819 999 9,429 4,202 413 1,107 


FLAXSEED—Receipts are increasing, and 
the market is broadening. This factor, and 
the bearish conditions in all quarters, had a 
depressing effect on prices. Insistent selling 
forced sharp and drastic breaks, extending 
as high as 17¢c. Rallies were feeble and tem- 
porary. Futures were carried down 48@5lc 
on the week, with cash market relatively 
lower. Friday, Oct. 11, lowest prices on the 
crop, as well as since last December, were 
scored, and the closing day’s final figures 
rested but a cent or two above it. Spot No, 1 
is quoted 2c over the October future; to ar- 
rive, le over the same delivery. Stock has 
not commenced to increase in any volume, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c——Close——, 

Opening Oct. 13 
Oct.7 High Low Oct.12 1917 

Oct. ..$3.77 $8.81 $8.33 $3.34 $3.056% 

Nov. .. 3.71 3.76 3.27 3.30 3.04% 

Dec, .. 8.65 3.70 3.20 3.21 2.99% 


May «se eee 3.72 3.21 3.21 3.03 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 15 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- — 


olis are as follows: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill...... e«es $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .......... eeeeese 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers trom cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

CTOd scocdcgastpocesdsmeticdesae 10.36 
Class B, * ‘amalil- lot bakers, | grocers, 

warehouse ...... «+ 10.51 

Exact charge extra “for hauling. 
Sacks 48@62c per bbl, extra. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1916 


Oct. 19, «oa. seamen 289,355 391,780 490,890 
Oct. 12.... 385,995 485,250 391,570 608,550 
Oct. 5.... 390,175 446,965 311,955 610,495 
Sept. 28... 418,520 405,240 288,730 483,365 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


Oct. 19, :cerigmeraets 7,206 35,410 16,040 
Oct. 18. see eae ae 6,915 18,386 22,490 
Oct. 8.sccasecee, SNES SSeS SeeEe 
Sept. $8. va teams 6,560 8,380 60,700 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,631 107,543 1,815 529 


Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 31. 64 566,876 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 1,920 
Sept. 14, 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 6,305 6520 
Sept. 21. 65 57,625 271,780 194,340 3,615 360 
Sept. 28. 65 56,125 280,620 288,740 4,625 eee 
Oct. 5. 63 55,975 267,980 308,715 4,485 2,155 
Oct. 12. 49 49,675 236,430 284,235 5,325 620 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Oct. 15) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Oct. 15 Year ago 

Bran ...... -$29.50@29.77 $30.00@30.50 
Stand. middlings. - 81.55@31.77 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings... 31.18@31.38 46.00@46.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.12@31.35 55.00@66.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*.. - $50.75 @51.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 49.75@50.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 49.25@49.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 48.75@49.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 50.00@50.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 4.60@ 4 


Corn meal, yellowft .......... -. 8.95@ 4.00 
Rye flour, whitef ....... aéiee ee - 4.55@ 4.60 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.08@ 3.15 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ...... + 6.75@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 9.00@ 9.25 
Graham, standard, bbif ..... +++ 9.00@ 9.25 


Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned eed screenings, 

). Vere per seeeeess 30.00@50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 16.00@20.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks] .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bb! in sacks, 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 








No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% * 20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .... «+ 2.16% 2.18% 
Amber durum .. ° - 2.23% 2.20% 
DUOFEM Sccvcccccvccccoce BSI 2.18% 
Red durum ......+.s6.++ 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........+. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter . eoeee 23.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ......esee00. 21% 2.18% 


2. 
Duluth prices ie over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 13 
Oct.12 Oct. 5 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 5,567,900 5,200,700 3,194,310 
Flour, bbls ...... 10,241 14,742 20,088 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,627 2,417 1,369 
Corm, BUS 22.2055 198,400 473,880 14,980 
Oats, bus ....... 1,029,600 1,776,000 1,222,620 
Barley, bus ..... 761,280 1,021,800 1,151,770 
Rye, bus ........ 200,830 397,120 451,770 
Flaxseed, bus ... 189,540 201,840 223,200 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 






ing Saturday were: Oct. 13 
Oct.12 Oct. 5 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 447,200 4,784,000 677,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 510,136 608,612 618,606 
Millstuff, tons ... . 13,181 14,089 16,918 
Corn, bus ...... + 124,200 128,640 28,000 
Oats, bus .......1,382,370 1,156,610 887,400 
Barley, bus -1,252,940 884,040 859,010 
Rye, bus . + 117,450 186,030 229,840 
Flaxseed, bus «+. 256,200 26,450 9,990 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Oct, 13 Oct. 14 
Oct. 12 Oct.5 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark ..... 596 601 oes 
No, 1 northern..7,170 5,733 oes 1,729 
No, 2 northern.. 967 795 tee 1,170 
Other grades ...3,692 3,128 dee 3,619 
Totals ....... 12,425 10,157 359 6,784 
In 1916 ........ 919 1,257 ees eos 
In 1914 .......- 12,095 10,089 eee eos 
In 1913 .4...... 13,019 12,206 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Oct. 13 Oct. 14 Oct. 16 
Oct.12 Oct.5 1917 1916 1915 
Corn ... 55 27 9 ope 29 
Oats ...3,076 2,854 1,273 6,218 1,362 
Barley ..1,953 1,063 454 539 387 
Rye ....1,628 1,551 250 402 9 
FPiaxseed. 64 37 61 23 9 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week beh per ber 
— Corn ats Barley 

- 127@130 on oss 157% @168% 83@91 

:. 120@122 62 @638 157 @158% 
10. 122@126 61% @62% 157% @158% 80@88 


11. 127@130 61 @62 157 @158 81@88 
12. 127@136 59% @60% 156 @158 82@89 
14. 130@135 63 @64 157 @168 83@90 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 
Barley at Minneapolis has been fairly ac- 
tive all week, and is 4@5c higher. Millers 
have been pretty heavy purchasers of barley 
in the last few days. There is also a good 
shipping demand. 
Corn is slow. Buyers are bidding $1.35 bu 


for No. 8 yellow, sellers holding for $1.40. 
The market is devoid of interest. 

Oats are still firm at October price to %c 
over, although at times premiums of 1@2c 
are bid on choice oats in cars taking transit 
to outside points. 

Rye prices at Minneapolis are unchanged 
at $1.58 bu. Prices remain steady because of 
the fact that the government is buying all 
that is offered at Duluth at $1.61. Were it 
not for that fact the trade says prices would 
décline sharply, since general consumptive 
demand is extremely light. 














ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— o— 
Albany ......-. 33.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore ..... . 81.5 Philadelphia* 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
Baltimoret . $1.56 Pittsburgh ..... 26.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Portland ...... - 36.5 
Boston ......... 36.5 Portland*® ...... 33.5 
Boston* - 33.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.6 
Bostonf ..... - 84.5 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Buffalo ......... 26.56 Richfield Springs 32.56 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Corning ........ 31.5 Rockland ....... 36.5 
Elmira ......... $1.6 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Erie ...........: 26.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Hornell ......... 31.56 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
oe EA abies $1.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Montreal ...... $6.5 Troy ..... seeeee 33.5 
Mount Morris. $2.6 Weled ..ccocsiovr $2.6 
Newport News*.. 31.6 Wayland . 31.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New York* ..... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.6 
Ogdensburg .... 36.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.6 

*Applies on flour for export only. ftExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 









Via. ‘ 
St. —_ Chicago Peoria 
New York ........ 0.5 40 39.5 
BOMEOM.  . casscccccs 43.5 42 41.5 
Philadelphia. wuctes: Cae 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh ........ $1 30.5 30.5 
AIDARY .ccccccce.- 89 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ $7.5 37 36.5 
Washington ...... 87.5 37 36.5 
Detroit - 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester .. coos 36.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ........ 28 27.6 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ...... oe OF 27 27 
Indianapolis ..... - 21.6 21.5 *21.5 
Louisville ..... 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. rates. ° 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: -~Reshipping— 
7 Ex-lake——, Domes- 
Domestic Export tic Export 
New York ...... + 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ..... eee 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia . eooee 38 18 18 17% 
Baltimore ....... 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond ....... 16% éeove 17 See 
BOOTENE. ccccccccs 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington, D. C. 16% eeee 17 eves 


Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, Pa., 
Piedmont, W.Va. 15% oven 16% dese 


Albany .......... 19% ‘ 18 
Utica ....seeeee0- 17% e 17% 
Syracuse ........ 16% eevee 17 
Rochester ........ 16% vue 17 





Flaxseed and Products 

New flaxseed is moving freely, and prices 
at Minneapolis have slumped in the last 
week or two. Flaxseed during the week sold 
at $1.40 bu under the high point on the crop. 
This naturally is reflected in the lower quo- 
tations being put out on linseed oil. 

Oil meal, however, is firm at the basis 
established by the government, namely, $56 
ton, in car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. At this 
price Minneapolis oil mills can easily dispose 
of every pound they make. They claim to 
be well sold in advance, and to have nothing 
to offer for nearby shipment. Demand, both 
in straight cars and less than car lots, is 
brisk. 

* #* 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c——Mpls——  —>-———Duluth——— 
Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 


Oct. 8 ey coat 3.66% 3.68 3.65 3.58 
Oct. 8... 5% 3.55% 3.58 3.55 3.49 
Oct. 10 ... 360% 3.50% 3.52 3.50 3.41 
Oct. 11 ... 3.37% 3.37% 3.41 3.39 3.34 
Oct. 12 ... 3.32% 3.32% 3.36 3.34 3.30 
Oct. 14 ... 3.32% 3.382% 3.35 3.33 3.31% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o——Receipts——, -——In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 190 223 484 54 51 23 
Duluth..... 217 49 72 285 186 725 


Totals.... 407 272 656 289 237 748 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 12, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 





Minneapolis .... 704 580 80 45 
Duluth ........ - 366 258 186 270 
Totals ........1,060 838 266 $16 
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NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Schedule Effective Sept. 20 Issued by Food 
Administration, as Approved 
Sept. 18, 1918 


Owing to changes in prices of flour 
packages, the following new flour pack- 
age differentials are promulgated, effec- 
tive Sept. 20, 1918. It is mandatory that 
the following oy differential sched- 
ule be adhered to in arriving at a fair 
package charge. 


BASIS, 98-LB COTTON 





bt ae Kind No. to bbl *Charge 
wood 60c Over ......... eee -05 
33 wood $1.35 over ....... » 16 
98 cotton Basis . 06 
140 jute Same as basis .... 05 
98 jute 5c over 06 
96 cotton 20c under -06 
49 cotton 20c over -10 
48 cotton Same as basis -10 
24% cotton 45c over 10 
24 cotton 25c over 10 
12% cotton 80c over 16 -16 
12 cotton 60c over 16 15 
10 cotton $1.20 over 20 15 
8 cotton 90c over 24 -20 
7 cotton $1.10 over 28 -26 
6 cotton $1.05 over 32 26 
6 cotton $1.70 over 40 36 
3% cotton $1.55 over 66 -36 
3 cotton $1.70 over 64 36 
2 cotton $2.65 over 96 50 
49 paper 6c under -10 
48 paper 26c under 10 
24% paper 6c over 8 
24 Paper 6c under 8 
12% paper 25c over 16 
12 paper 6c over 16 
10 paper 60c over 20 
8 paper 15c over 24 
7 paper 40c over 28 
6 paper 65c over 32 
5 Paper 70c over 40 
3% paper 86c over 56 
3 paper 95c over 64 
Paper $1.60 over 96 ......... 75 
Outside jute or cotton envelopes, 0c per 
ee ERD o Snces oy 66006 064060,0'b08 10 
Outside paper envelopes, 40c = bbl ad- 
ditional ........... eeseece rrr ri ry e+ 10 


*Charge over bulk price tor packing in 
buyer’s packages, 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

Where flour is sold on basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks and delivery is made in buyer’s 
sacks, the invoice price shall be arrived 
at by deducting from the selling price 
the current cost ef two 98-lb cotton sacks. 
To bulk price thus obtained shall be add- 
ed charges over bulk price for packing 
flour in buyer’s sacks as named above. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time 
of sale, except as may be agreed to by 
buyer and seller at time of shipment. 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages com- 
monly prevailing with the large milling com- 
panies at Minneapolis: 













Rate per 

Occupation— day Hours 
Stone dressers ........+... $....@4.50 8 
Bolters and grinders 4.72 @4.95 8 
Machine tenders .......... 3.82 @3.87 8 
BEROCESTD. cece ccccccceccass oe  @3 8 
Oilers ........ 0 oe cbae +++ 2.70@3.42 8 
ern oes @3.15 8 
POGUE, cence ccvacecssesate ove + @4.24 8 
Sewers and nailers ........ see + @4.00 8 
Bran and feed some sees ove» @3.78 8 
Car Counters ......eseeeeee 3.65 @4.01 8 
Separator men ......... eos coos @3.38 8 
Truckers ... ‘ - @3.60 8 
Engineers - 3.65@4.560 8 
Firemen ..........++ - 3.38@3.82 8 
Firemen’s helpers and en- 

gine oilers .........++2++ 2.92@3.60 8 
Electricians— 

OROGRIOTE nig occ cevsivese 3.96@4.23 8 

Trouble and repair men.. 2.81@4.23 8 
Wheat elevator employees— 

House weighers ......... 3.71@4.06 8 

Wheat shovelers ........ 3.94@4.00 8 

Machine tenders . -- 3.38@3.69 8 

Tripper floor men .. -. 3.38@3.69 8 
Waetehmen eccscccecceses + «s+» @3.40 12 

Rate per 

Machinists— hour Hours 

Helpers to first class ..... 356 @66c 
Millwrights .........eeeeees 53@68c es 
Millwright helpers ....... «»« 42@49c ee 


All employees are paid time and a half for 
Sundays and holidays. 
. Mi polis—Receipts and Shipments 
BY CROP YEARS 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Minne- 
apolis, by crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000’s 








omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Wheat, bus.. 75,919 111,097 170,209 109,981 


Corn, bus.... 14,426 9,912 65,734 14,880 


Oats, bus.... 40,071 28,219 49,468 21,924 

Barley, bus.. 33,059 26,583 45,852 28,538 

Rye, bus..... 11,026 7,630 6,891 6,210 

Flaxseed, bus 6,071 8,491 7,461 7,199 

Flour, bbis... 673 867 985 730 

Millfeed, tons 65 70 92 64 
SHIPMENTS 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Wheat, bus.. 16,248 37,739 66,551 37,441 
Corn, bus.... 8,613 7,999 3,044 12,320 


Oats, bus.... 41,392 32,646 46,817 23,085 
Barley, bus.. 25,681 22,666 42,427 29,976 
Rye, bus..... 6,357 6,563 5,155 3,667 
Flaxseed, bus 968 1,422 836 706 
Flour, bbis... 16,620 16,760 21,310 17,353 
Millfeed, tons 628 717 748 609 


Be 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





FORMING CONTRACTS 

The case of Green et al vs. Denton Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, as stated in an 
opinion of the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals sitting at Texarkana, affords a prac- 
tical —- of the application of the 
general rule of law that there must be 
definite and timely acceptance of an of- 
fer to buy or before there can be 
a binding contract of sale. 

The plaintiffs, merchants, unsuccessful- 
ly sued defendant mill for claimed breach 
of a contract to sell a quantity of flour, re- 


lying u certain correspondence be- 
tween the parties as showing a binding 
agreement. 


March 26, 1917, plaintiffs wrote a re- 
quest for quotations. March 28 the mill 
replied that, “based on today’s market, we 
will book you a car of flour for: $9.50 

. . for shipment within 30 days, . - . 
and hope to have your acceptance before 
we have another advance.” The next day, 
plaintiffs replied by letter, accepting the 
offer, but on receipt of it the mill an- 
swered that the market had advanced 
50c in the meantime. Still the mill said 
it was booking the car at $9.50, on con- 
dition that the car be ordered out within 
15 days, because existing wheat supply 
would not warrant booking for 30 days, as 
previously offered. 

April 2, the plaintiffs demurred to 
shortening the shipping limit, and asked 
30 days. The next day, the mill replied 
that the 50c advance in the market before 
plaintiffs’ acceptance of the offer was re- 
ceived came too late to be binding, but that 
the mill would ship at the quoted price, 
provided shipment be permitted within 
15 days. Apparently, there was_no re- 
ply to this letter until April 13, when 
the plaintiffs telegraphed instructions to 
immediately ship “flour as booked.” The 
mill declining to recognize the existence 
of any binding contract, the plaintiffs 
sued. 

The trial court awarded judgment, but 
the court of civil appeals reversed the de- 
cision, holding that, although the plain- 
tiffs’ acceptance of the original offer 
made by the mill was unconditional, it 
failed to bind the mill, because not sig- 
nified before there was an advance in 
market values, a condition attached to the 
offer. The mill was, therefore, within its 
rights in imposing such additional con- 
ditions as it might choose to impose. It 
chose to require shipment within less time 
than originally contemplated. 

Had. the plaintiffs promptly agreed to 
this, there would. have been a binding 
contract. But they did not promptly so 
agree. On the contrary, they declined to 
consent to the 15-day condition, in a let- 
ter written by return mail. It was not 
until 10 days later that plaintiffs changed 
their minds and. undertook to accept the 
condition by requiring immediate ship- 
ment. The court holds that the accept- 
ance was not indicated within a reason- 
able time, and that the mill’s last offer 
was impliedly withdrawn on the plaintiffs’ 
rejection of it the day after it was trans- 
mitted. 

Incidentally, question was raised by 
the mill, under the laws of .Texas, that 
it was entitled to have the suit brought 
in the county where its mill and place 
of business was situated, and not in the 
county where the plaintiffs resided and 
did business. In this contention the mill 
was upheld, the court finding that in no 
view of the case could there be said to be 
any understanding for the. performance 
of the contract in the latter county, so 
as to make bringing of suit there proper 
under the Texas statutes. 

SALES LAW POINTS 


In the late case of N. P. Sloan Corpora- 
tion vs. Linton et al, the Pennsylvania 
supreme court laid down the following 

és governing sales contracts: 

One cannot escape liability for breach 
of an agreement made with him osten- 
sibly as principal by giving notice, after 
execution of the contract, that he was 
merely acting as agent for another and 
undisclosed person, and that claim for 
damages should be made against such 
third person. 

Under an agreement for sale of goods 
f.o.b. destination, with privilege to the 
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buyer to examine the goods at the point 
of shipment, exercise of the privilege is 
not essential to taking effect of the con- 
tract.. Inspection might disclose ground 
for rescinding the contract and refusing 
to accept the shipment, but until such 
rescission the contract remains valid, re- 
gardless of inspection and regardless of 
the condition of the goods. 


FEDERAL RAIL CONTROL 

The federal government being in con- 
trol of the railroads of the country, it is 
held by the Nebraska supreme court in 
the late case of Ralston Business Men’s 
Assn. vs. Bush, that state courts and 
administrative tribunals should consider 
the general welfare in adjusting between 
private suitors controversies involving ex- 
penditure of railroad funds for the im- 
provement of local transportation facili- 
ties. 

Reversing an order of. the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for the in- 
stallation of shipping facilities at a cer- 
tain point, the supreme court said: 

PRIVATE TRACK DELIVERY 

The legal relation of railway companies 
to freight delivered on private switch 
tracks recently was considered by the 
Vermont supreme court, in the light of 
the familiar bill of lading provision: 
“Property, . . . when received from or 
delivered on private or other sidings, 
wharves, or landings, shall be at the own- 
ér’s risk until. the cars are attached’ to 
and after they are detached from trains.” 

The case before the court—Charles 
Bianchi & Sons vs. Montpelier & Wells 
River Railroad Co.—concerned the liabil- 
ity of the defendant for a shipment made 
from Barre, Vt., to St. Louis under a 
non-negotiable bill of lading naming 
plaintiffs as both shippers and consignees, 
and specifying a private switch track as 
the precise destination. The shipment 
was intended to be delivered ultimately 
to a customer, but plaintiffs never sur- 
rendered the bill; of lading and were 
never paid for the goods. The customer 
secured possession when the freight was 
unloaded, and plaintiffs’ unsuccessfully 
sought to hold the defendant liable as 
for misdelivery by its agent, the terminal 
carrier. e 

The opinion of the Vermont supreme 
court upholds the validity of the bill of 
lading stipulation above quoted, and de- 
cided that, because the bill of lading was 
non-negotiable and the car containing the 
shipment was placed on the private track 
called for by the contract for transporta- 
tion, there was a termination of liability 
of the common carriers, as such. 

The decision also holds* that, even if 
the terminal carrier could be regarded as 
occupying the position of. .warehouseman 
after the car was spotted on the private 
track, still it was not bound to more than 
the exercise of ordinary care and dili- 
gence to keep the goods safely. As rea- 
sonable prudence did not require the ter- 
minal carrier to remove the goods from the 
car, and it did not authorize any one else 
than the plaintiffs to remove the freight, 
there was no liability on its part, nor on 
the part of the defendant, as the initial 
carrier and principal of the delivering 
road, for unauthorized removal of the 
freight by the plaintiffs customer. 

“Owing to the exigencies of war, the 
government is making extraordinary de- 
mands for funds, men, materials and rau- 
road equipment. Defendant’s lines of 
railroad transportation are connecting 
links between a granary of the nation and 
millions of men now engaged in the com- 
mon defense. In this emergency the gen- 
eral welfare should be considered in ad- 
justing between private suitors contro- 
versies involving expenditures for the im- 
provement of local railroad facilities.” 

Because the commission’s order was 
adopted before the government assumed 
control of the railroads, the matter was 
referred back to the commission for fur- 
ther consideration, in the light of this 
changed condition. 

MILITARY GUARDS 

The presence of a military guard 
around an industrial plant not in the em- 
ployment of the owner-of the plant does 
not make him liable for injury inflicted 
negligently upon an employee or other 
third person by a soldier of the guard. 

This is what the Texas court of appeals 
decided the other day in the case of 
Sweetman vs. Laredo Electric & Railway 
Co., in affirming a judgment which de- 


nied plaintiff redress for being shot while 
going to work at defendant’s power plant, 
under mistaken belief, by a member of 
a soldier guard, that plaintiff was a tres- 
passer bent on evil. 

The_ suit proceeded upon alternative 
theories that the soldier who fired the shot 
which injured plaintiff was an employee 
of the defendant company, or that de- 
fendant was negligent in failing to take 
proper precaution for the safety of 
plaintiff, as one of its employees. 

It appearing that the soldiers were 

present under orders of a commanding 
general of the United States army for 
the protection of public interests when 
a Mexican raid was threatened, and not 
for the private interest of the defendant 
company, and not under the company’s 
control, the court declared that the sol- 
diers could in no sense be regarded as 
employees of the company. 
- A survey of the evidence in the case 
led to a conclusion that the jury was jus- 
tified in finding that, by posting notices 
of the dangers attending the presence of 
the guard and by providing a regular 
gateway as an extrance and exit for em- 
ployees, the defendant discharged its full 
duty to plaintiff. 

Plaintiff's case was materially weak- 
ened by the fact that he was entering the 
plant through a hole in a surrounding 
wall and at night when shot. 


CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS 


A by-law of a co-operative elevator 
company is held by the North Dakota su- 
preme court to have validly provided: 
“No stockholder shall transfer his stock 
without first giving the corporation 90 
days’ notice and option to purchase said 
stock at par, plus the accrued and un- 
divided dividends, which are payable per 
share.” 

The regulation being valid, it is de- 
cided in this case—Chaffee vs. Farmers’ 
Co-Operative Elevator Co.—that defend- 
ant’s officers properly refused to register 
a transfer of certain shares of stock which 
plaintiff had purchased from the original 
holder. 

The court finds special support for its 
ruling in the fact that the stock certifi- 
cates in question bore on their face the 
statement that they were “issued and 
transferable subject to the rules and re- 
strictions provided by the by-laws.” 

It is admitted in the opinion that the 
general rule of law, as announced by the 
courts throughout the country, is to the 
effect that corporations may not legally 
adopt by-laws requiring stockholders to 
offer their stock to the corporation and 
afford it an opportunity of buying the 
same before offering it to a third person. 

But the case is found to be taken out 
of this general rule on the ground that 
the rule has been applied where there 
was no express statutory authority for 
limiting the shareholders’ right to trans- 
fer their stock, whereas the defendant 
corporation was organized under a North 
Dakota statute which explicitly declares 
that a co-operative association of this 
kind is empowered “to regulate and limit 
the right of stockholders to transfer their 
stock,” and “to make by-laws for the 
management of its affairs, and to provide 
therein the terms and limitations of stock 
ownership.” 

TITLE TO WHEAT 


Question as to whether title to wheat 
passed to the buyer on execution of a 
contract for its purchase was the main 
point in controversy in the case of Sikes 
vs. Freeman, recently passed upon by the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals. 

In January, 1917, defendant agreed to 
sell to plaintiff “his entire wheat crop” 
growing on certain land, at $1.30 per bu, 
“basis of No. 2 wheat,” to be delivered 
in June or July at a specified warehouse. 
Defendant reserved the right to save out 
400 bus of the wheat for seed. Plaintiff 
paid $1 down, and agreed to pay the bal- 
ance of the price on delivery of the wheat. 

Defendant failed to make actual deliv- 
ery of the wheat when the crop matured, 
and was disposing of it elsewhere when 
plaintiff replevied the grain. Trial of the 
suit resulted in plaintiff’s favor, subject 
to payment of the agreed price, and the 
court of appeals has affirmed the judg- 
ment, holding that the terms of the con- 
tract indicated mutual intention that title 
to the wheat should pass to plaintiff at the 
execution of the contract. The fact that 
it was afterwards necessary to separate 
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the reserved 400° bus did not, the court 
holds, prevent a passing of title to the 
plaintiff to such wheat as was called 
for by the agreement. 

Incidentally, it is decided, in response 
to a claim by defendant that another per- 
son had a half interest in the wheat when 
the contract was entered into, that de- 
fendant, having bargained the whole for 
sale, was in no position, as against plain- 
tiff, to assert his right to break the con- 
tract. 

LIABILITY FOR FREIGHT 

“The consignee of freight on an ‘order 
notify shipment,’ who has paid the draft 
attached to the bill of lading and owns 
the goods shipped, cannot, by refusing to 
accept the goods, avoid the payment of 
freight and demurrage charges due to 
the carrier.” In these few words the 
Georgia court of appeals lately disposed 
of a controversy between the Southern 
Flour & Grain Co. and the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. 

DUTY TO. WORKMEN 

Where a contractor is engaged in doing 
work on mill premises, the mill company 
is under the same obligation to use rea- 
sonable diligence to avoid injuries to the 
employees of the contractor as respects 
the company’s own employees. So hol - 
ing, the Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court sustains an award of damages in 
favor of an employee of a contractor en- 
gaged in wrecking boilers on defendant’s 
mill premises, caused by a chisel falling 
from a plank overhead, where it had been 
negligently left by an employee of the 
defendant under such circumstances that 
its fall might have been foreseen. Heuser 
vs. Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 


WRITING NOT CONCLUSIVE 


In the case of Kahlotus Grain & Supply 
Co. vs. Blair, the Washington supreme 
court shows that the general rule of law 
which precludes one from contradicting 
the terms of a written contract which he 
has voluntarily signed, uninfluenced by 
fraud or mistake, does not prevent one 
from denying that.he actually entered in- 
to a contract, although his name appears 
on it. 

In this case plaintiff sued for claimed 
bréach of a contract by defendant to sell 
a quantity of wheat, relying on a memor- 
andum signed by defendant and reading: 
“8/5/16. Bot from John Blair 1000 sax 
early bart wheat at’ 1.02 sacked per 
bushel 1916 October delivery to Kahlotus 
Grain & Supply Co.” 

At the trial, defendant was permitted 
to show by oral evidence that a signa- 
ture, “Kahlotus Grain & Supply Co., A. 
F. Phillipay Mgr.,” was added without de- 
fendant’s knowledge or consent, long aft- 
er he had delivered the memorandum 
with no other signature thereon than his 
own; and that defendant never negotiat- 
ed with Phillipay as agent. of plaintiff, 
but negotiated with him as agent of a 
third person. 

In answer to an objection made by 
plaintiff that this testimony was improp- 
erly received, and deciding the case in de- 
fendant’s favor, the supreme court said: 
“It seems. to be. the settled law that the 
receiving of evidence for, the purpose 
of, and which tends to dispute, the actual 
making of the contract sued upon, is not 
in violation of the rule excluding evidence 
varying or contradicting the terms of a 
written instrument.” 

It was also strongly intimated by the 
court that this contract was unenforce- 
able by plaintiff on another ground—for 
want of specification of the intended pur- 
chaser; there having been nothing in the 
contract as it was originally executed to 
indicate who was the buyer. Evidently 
the court treats the provision for “delivery 
to Kahlotus Grain & Supply Co.” as in- 
sufficient designation of a buyer. 

A. L. fa Srreer. 





Shipbuilding Record in September 

Wasuineoron, D. C., Oct. 12.—Another 
shipbuilding record was broken during 
the month of September, when 74 vessels 
built in this country and one in Japan 
were completed and delivered to the 
Shipping Board. With five additional 
vessels delivered thus far during the week 
ending Oct. 4, the grand total tonnage 
of ships completed and delivered to the 
Shipping Board reached 1,596,831. ’ 

The September addition. to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine represents a total 
deadweight tonnage of 369,330, The pre- 
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vious high-water mark in deliveries of 
completed vessels was reached in August, 
when 339,313 deadweight tons of new 
shipping were turned over by the build- 
ers. The September record exceeds the 
August figure by 30,017 tons. 

September deliveries from Ameri- 
can shipyards greatly exceeded the deliv- 
eries from British yards for the same 
period. A cable to Chairman Hurley to- 
day from Consul General Skinner, sta- 
tioned in London, gave the figures on 
British deliveries for September as 231,- 
635 deadweight tons, making a total for 
American and British yards of 600,965 


tons. 

The 369,330 deadweight tonnage added 
during September comprised the follow- 
ing: 23 requisitioned steel ships, 149,240; 
92 contract steel ships, 110,730; 29 wood- 
en contract ships (including three com- 
posite ships), 102,665; 1 steel ship built 
in Japan, 6,695. 

Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 





Rye Flour in Cracker Baking 
Paper read by T. W. vents Jr., secre- 
tary of the B, A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, at the Biscuit and Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Association’s convention: 
“We started the year July 1, 1917, with 
an estimated wheat crop of 650,000,000 
bus. A careful survey at this time clearly 
indicates that this estimate was consid- 
erably too high. If 650,000,000 bus had 
been realized, it would have been scarcely 
sufficient to supply us with seed and bread 
under normal conditions. The prewar 
five-year average consumption was 5.3 
bus per capita. 
“Through the untiring efforts and 
hearty co-operation of the bakers and 
millers, the Food Administration was able 


to accomplish the seemingly impossible... 


The home consumption was reduced from 
5.3 bus per capita to 3.9 bus, but our own 
people were supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of bakery products, and we were 
able to export to our allies in Europe in 
wheat and flour (nearly all of it in the 
form of flour ready for immediate use) 
more than 110,000,000 bus. These figures 
do not include shipments for use overseas 
of our army and navy. 

“If Mr. Hoover entertained any fear 
when he was considering plans for the 
conservation of wheat that he would not 
meet with the unqualified and patriotic 
support of the bakers and millers, his 
fears were soon dissipated. The bakers 
anticipated rules and regulations, even 
anticipated the wishes of the Food Ad- 
ministration, and were experimenting and 
actually using substitutes for wheat flour 
before the regulations were issued. 

“Some might say that it was on account 
of inability to secure a sufficient quantity 
of wheat flour, but I say that it was on 
account of the desire on the part of bak- 
ers to conserve and save wheat flour for 
our allies. When the rules and regula- 
tions were promulgated, and bakers were 
required to use substitutes for wheat flour, 
they were found ready for the emergency 
and were actually using at that time, in 
some lines of Ss, even more than re- 
quired by the Food Administration. 

“Next to wheat flour, rye flour is and 
has been the most important product in 
supplying the population of the world 
with bread. In the United States rye 
flour products have in the past been con- 
sidered the food of the foreign popula- 
tion, but the native-born American is 
rapidly acquiring a taste for rye flour 
products, until we now find rye bread 
served by all hotels, restaurants, and 
eating-houses. 

“While the consumption of rye flour in 
bakery products has been increasing rap- 
idly, the production of rye grain has fully 
kept pace with the increased demand for 
rye flour. The average production the 
past few years has been about one bushel 
of rye grain to 15 bus of wheat, but this 
year’s erop of.rye grain in the United 
States is the largest on record, and will 
possibly be one bushel rye grain to 12 
bus of wheat. 

“Until last January, when the substi- 
tute rule was imposed on the buyers of 
wheat flour, there had not been a great 
deal of rye flour used by cracker bakers. 
At that time, however, they began ex- 
perimenting with rye flour in their prod- 


ucts, and found that, while it did not 
bake out so white as wheat flour, some 
Saving was effected on account of a less 
quantity of shortening required, and that 
the flavor imparted to their products was 
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not disliked by the consuming public. In 

fact, some cracker bakers are now turning 

out a product made almost exclusively 

from rye flour, and it is meeting with a 
demand. 

“When the substitute rule was imposed 
on the buyers of wheat flour last Janu- 
ary, there was a heavy demand for rye 
flour from cracker bakers. Mills at that 
time were having trouble in securing 
wheat to grind, and seeing there was a 
good market for rye flour, began purchas- 
ing and grinding rye grain without know- 
ing anything about the manufacture of 
rye flour, and without making the neces- 
sary changes in their plants to manufac- 
ture a suitable quality of rye flour. The 
result was an enormous quantity of rye 
flour of inferior quality on the market. 

“The bakers, and especially cracker 
bakers, bought this rye flour quite freely 
without making due investigation as to 
quality, and cracker bakers soon found 
themselves in possession of a large quan- 
tity of very poor rye flour. This has, of 
course, materially injured the sale of rye 
flour, and it will be a long time before 
this prejudice instilled in the minds of 
the cracker bakers is entirely eliminated. 

“The United States Food Administra- 
tion has seen fit to promulgate certain 
rules regarding the manufacture of rye 
flour. These rules provide that not more 
than 70 per cent of the rye grain shall be 
extracted as flour, which means at least 
five bushels of rye grain shall be used in 
the manufacture of each 196 lbs of rye 
flour. This grade is what is known as 
straight or 100 per cent rye flour. If this 
straight grade is separated at all, there 
must be not less than 30 per cent of the 
dark rye taken out or.separated from the 
white rye flour if these commodities are 
to be quoted, labeled, or sold under the 
name Rye Flour, or any combination in 
which the words rye flour are used. 

“It was possibly the intention of the 
Food Administration, at the time these 
rules were promulgated, to promote the 
manufacture of only three grades of rye 
flour—namely, straight grade or 100 per 
cent flour, 70 per cent patent, and 30 per 
cent dark. owever, it was found that 
these three grades did not meet the re- 
quirements of the different rye flour buy- 
ers. The different nationalities require 
different grades of rye flour. 

“The Food Administration has placed a 
liberal interpretation on rules regarding 
the manufacture of rye flour, whereby 
mills may manufacture the same grades 
as formerly produced, in order to supply 
the trade with the grades they have been 
accustomed to buying in the past; in 
other words, mills may make a longer or 
greater extraction than 70 per cent if 
their trade demands such a product, and 
may also make separations other than 30 
per cent dark and 70 per cent white rye 
flour, but such grades may not be quoted, 
labeled, or sold as ‘Rye Flour.’ 

“Rye flour contains nearly the same 
physical properties as wheat flour, and in 
food value is almost identical with wheat 
flour, containing practically the same 
number of calories. Rye flour contains 
almost the same per cent of protein as 
wheat flour, but the protein from rye flour 
is deficient in gluten, which is the prop- 
erty that causes the dough, with the addi- 
tion of water, to coagulate. 

“The records in our laboratory show 
the average analysis of a number of soft 
wheat flours to be: protein, 10.2 per cent; 
fat, 1 per cent; ash, .6 per cent; calories, 
1,640. This compares with the following 
average for rye flour: protein, 7.1 per 
cent; fat, .9 per cent; ash, .7 per cent; 
calories, 1,640. 

“Adding rye flour to wheat flour is 
almost the same as adding pure starch, 
so far as the action of the dough under 
heat in the oven is concerned. When rye 
flour or any other cereal is added to wheat 
flour it is necessary to use a wheat flour 
with more gluten, or flour of a tougher 
gluten, if satisfactory results are to be 
obtained, compared with the results from 
pure wheat flour. Wheat is the only 
cereal that contains sufficient gluten to 
cause the dough to hang together suffi- 
ciently to give it spring in the oven under 
heat. 

“A large per cent of rye flour can be 
used in sweet goods, but satisfactory re- 
sults cannot be obtained with more than 
25 per cent rye flour in soda crackers or 
sponge goods, and some bakers are using 
less than this quantity; in fact, the per 
cent of rye flour used in soda crackers by 


the different bakers is from 10 to 25. If 
more than the 25 per cent rye flour is 
used, the finished product is not light, 
but tough, on account of the lack of 
gluten and the inability of the dough to 
hold the gas that is created in the bak- 


ing. 
“The most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained by putting the rye flour in- the 
sponge instead of in the dough. Where 
from 10 to 25 per cent rye flour is used 
in sponge goods, the finished product will 
keep fresh even longer than if made from 
all wheat flour. Rye flour is very satis- 
factory for dusting, and this invariably 
results in a smooth, glossy, brown and 
fine-appearing top on the goods.” 





Excusing Non-delivery 


Referring to the article entitled “Right 
to Cancel” (The Northwestern Miller, 
May 8, 1918, p. 456), a reader asks addi- 
tional views on the legal effect of the fol- 
lowing clauses of the Food Administra- 
tion uniform flour sales contract form: 

“(5) Non-Extension of Time: There 
shall be no extension of the time of ship- 
ment or delivery under this contract, ex- 
cept as herein specified.” 

“(7) Seller’s Non-Fulfillment of Con- 
tract: If the seller shall fail (except for 
the reasons herein specified) to make any 
shipment or delivery as specified within 
the time indicated by this contract, then 
the buyer may, at his option, cancel the 
shipment or delivery, and in event of 
such default the seller shall, upon de- 
mand, pay to the buyer the sum of twenty- 
five (25) cents per barrel on flour, and 
fifty (50) cents per ton on feed, and the 
buyer may pursue such other remedies as 
the law provides.” 

“(8) Exceptions to Seller’s Responsi- 
bility: For delay in making shipment or 
delivery as specified, occurring through 
the fulfillment of government contracts, 
or through fire, strikes, or labor difficul- 
ties, or failure of governmental agencies 
to supply wheat, acts of carriers, or sim- 
ilar causes beyond the control of the 
seller, the seller is not responsible.” 

Our correspondent inquires whether it 
is not a correct view of these provisions 
that cutting off by the governmental 
agencies of a mill’s supply of wheat 
would not wholly excuse non-delivery, but 
only mere delay. 

So far as I am informed, there has 
been no authoritative judicial interpreta- 
tion of this new form of contract, and 
the opinion here expressed rests wholly 
upon the writer’s conception of the ap- 
plicability of certain general principles 
of law governing the sale of goods. 

If the question of responsibility for 
non-delivery depends wholly upon clause 
8, and that clause be given strict inter- 
pretation, there would appear to be no 
escape from the proposition that complete 
failure to deliver is not excusable on any 
ground, but that a delay in delivery, no 
matter how long continued, is excusable 
if due to one of the excepted causes. But 
there is a cardinal principle governing 
the interpretation of contracts, to the ef- 
fect that an agreement must be read, not 
in disconnected clauses, but in its full 
context and with a view to the general 
nature of the transaction involved. At- 
tempting to apply this principle to this 
contract form, I am of the following 
stated opinion: 

The “delay” in delivery which will bind 
the parties tg to make and re- 
ceive tardy delivery must not be unrea- 
sonably long. Strictly applied, clause 7 
would preclude a buyer of flour from 
canceling his contract to buy should 
there be a delay in delivery due to an 
excepted cause, no matter how long con- 
tinued. But I do not believe that a court 
would place such unreasonable interpre- 
tation upon the clause, thereby holding 
that because a buyer, having a prospective 
but transient need of flour a month or 
so in the future, contracts for that re- 
quirement, he is bound to accept delivery 
after a reasonable time for delivery and 
his need of the- flour, perhaps, have 
elapsed. 

I think that the exceptions relating to 
delays should be read as applying to brief 
delays not substantially injuring either 
party. 

The seller, as well as the buyer, is en- 
titled to a reasonable limitation upon the 
duration of his contract obligation, both 
to guard against congestion in his busi- 
ness and possible losses in fluctuating 
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prices and costs of manufacture. He is 
entitled to contract for early future de- 
liveries without entangling himself in- 
definitely. 

As a general principle of law, time for 
delivery specified in a contract has alwa’ 
been regarded as a vital element of 
agreement. The Food Administration 
regulations show no reason or pu 
for by aie from this principle. In 
fact, the regulations expressly declare 
that, to prevent hoarding and specula- 
tion in contracts, shipment within 30 
days from the date of a contract shall be 
required. It would be against the very 
spirit of the regulations to construe the 
contract form as permitting an unreason- 
ably long extension of time for delivery. 

I am of the opinion that, under clause 
7, inability of a mill to fulfill a contract 
within the specified time, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter, constitutes a 
definite ground for termination of the 
contract by either party; and that if one 
of the excepted causes prevents delivery 
within a reasonable time, the mill is not 
liable in damages. But this view assumes 
that the seller has acted in faith in 
making the particular contract, and that 
his inability to fulfill it is directly due 
to an unforeseen cause of one of the ex- 
cepted kinds. 

In other words, a mill which has rash- 
ly made contracts in excess of its probable 
ability to perform should not be — 
ted to assert, in defense against liability 
for breach of contract, that a cutting off | 
of its supply of wheat, which might have 
been expected, prevents performance. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Canadian Milling Company Holds Annual 
Meeting—Increased Profits Shown—100 
Per Cent Above Two Years Ago 


MontTreat, Que., Oct. 14.—At its annual 
meeting this week the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., reported net profits, after 
paying taxes, etc., of $268,737, against 
$171,071 a year ago and $132,497 two 
years ago. Earnings were at the rate of 
17.9 per cent on the common stock, on 
which dividends of 8% per cent were 
paid for the year. Comparisons of profit 
and loss figures for three years follow: 





1918 1917 1916 
PROM 2. ccccccess $268,737 $171,071 $132,497 
Less interest ..... 13,489 15,693 16,551 
Preferred dividend 40,250 40,223 40,215 
Weeneeem GHE . osdue’ © Sewers 18,680 3,250 
Common dividend. 102,000 ......  «sseeee 
War TOK c.sccccse —cvesee S489 ..i.css 
Total deduction .. 155,739 84,030 60,016 
Balance .......+. 112,998 87,040 72,481 
Previous balance.. 138,156 51,116 21,365 
Surplus .........- 251,154 138,156 51,116 


As with the other millers, liquidation 
of inventories due to the government’s 
control over stocks of wheat and flour 
has resulted in an improved cash position, 
As the following comparative table of the 
balance sheets of the past two years 
shows, inventories are less than a quarter 
the size of a year ago, while there has 
been a sharp rise in the company’s in- 
vestments and its cash holdings. 

A summary of the balance sheets of the 
past two years is as follows: 





ASSETS 
1918 1917 

Plants, etc. ......csceee $537,406 $533,865 
Good-will, etc, ......... 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Accounts receivable ... 99,701 295,329 
Wheat and flour ....... 80,587 386,246 
Sundry debits ......... 27,121 33,734 
Equipments ........... 11,500 10,500 
Investments .........++ 414,952 7,500 
CaBh wcscccccccsevsecee 74,886 1,579 

TOtOlsS. ~ccevevrececces $2,446,154 $2,468,754 

LIABILITIES 

Preferred stock ........ $575,000 $575,000 
Common stock ......... 1,200,000 1,200,000 
) PTT ee 165,500 250,000 
Accrued interest ....... 1,655 2,500 
Accounts payable ...... 10,964 39,323 


Sundry credits ......... 
Unclaimed dividends... 5,895 4,763 
MM L0GM. «sc cccccsvcsws 69,293 
Profit and loss surplus. . 138,157 


eae, ab $2,446,154 $2,468,754 
Tuomas S. Bark. 


Minneapoli h-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


251,154 











Oct. 9.... 5256 2438 638 77 698. 652 
Oct. 10 .... 580 338 1,243 104 1,011 533 
Oct. 11.... 638 420 610 ... 949 ... 
Oct. 12 .... 611 835 678 121 948 938 
Oct. 14 ....1,273 640 615 65 *.. 8976 
Oct. 15 .... 695 404 570 226 908 1,268 

Totals....4,322 2,880 4,154 593 4,514 4,267 
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A year ago, buyers everywhere were 
clamoring for flour and willing to pay 
50c@$1 bbl over the market to get sup- 
ar the only hindrance to business then 

ing the 30-day restriction of the Food 
Administration and the wheat supply. 
The present situation is not so favorable 
for the millers. This week millers found 
it difficult to make sales even at price 
concessions. The bulk of business con- 
sisted of mixed-car lots, but the total vol- 
ume was small. 

In southern and eastern markets, buy- 
ers took flour as needed, and sales in most 
cases were limited to the smallest possible 
quantity. Buyers, apparently, are un- 
concerned as to their future supplies of 
flour. 

Rye flour was quiet, with inquiry and 
business light. Sales booked were parcels 
and small lots for immediate shipment. 
There was a light trade in substitutes, 
but no improvement in demand. Buyers 
in most cases have their needs covered, 
and are unwilling to stock up beyond re- 
quirements. 

Very little business was transacted in 
the local market. Millers offered every 
inducement for buyers to take hold, but 
bakers and jobbers are not interested be- 
yond actual requirements. All grades of 
flour were offered at a discount, but there 
was no noticeable change in quotations. 
aa a few small sales were reported. 

ominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.25, bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20 
@9.50, bulk; white rye flour $8.90@9.10 
bbl, straight $8.65, dark $7.85@8, jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $4 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $4.75@5; rice flour, -$8.85,—cotton. 
Barley flour, 55 per cent, $7@7.75. 

Millers assert that never before in their 
experience can they remember when there 
was so keen a demand for wheat feed. 
There is such a dearth of supplies that all 
grades are readily salable, but mills are 
only selling their limited output in mixed 
cars with flour. Demand for other feed- 
stuffs fair. 

FLOUR OULPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Oct. 12 was 33,600, 
representing 67 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 35,100, or 70 per cent, last 
week, 37,450, or 74 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,450, or 72 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 42,300, repre- 
senting 55 per cent, compared with 49,200, 
or 65 per cent, last week, 40,400, or 52 
per cent, a year ago, and 55,600, or 72 
per cent, in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The following bulletin was sent to all 
Illinois millers and grain dealers this week 
by the local food administrator: “Several 
complaints of unjustified wheat buying 
schedules in certain sections of the state 
of Illinois have resulted in the following 
ruling: 

“‘After careful consideration of the 
cost of handling wheat at country sta- 
tions, and weighing well the most adverse 
with the most favorable conditions, it has 
been determined that any wheat bought 
on a lower basis than freight and 8c per 
bu under the most favorable zone ter- 
minal price returns an unfair profit, and 
all licensees (millers and dealers) are 
hereby instructed to immediately adjust 
their purchases from July 1, 1918, to date, 
to conform to this ruling.’ 

“For example: Suppose a shipper’s 
most favorable consigning terminal is St. 
Louis, and his freight figures 414c per bu. 
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Add 8c gross handling profit, making 
1214c, which, deducted from $2.24 (the 
government price on No. 1 wheat at St. 
Louis), leaves $2.1114 as the minimum 
that may be paid under this ruling for 
No. 1 wheat at that station. Any pur- 


chases under that price must be 
by further payment to the farmer. 

“This per bushel payment to be made 
on all wheat purchases, for if a licensee 
has been out of line on his No. 1 wheat, 
he has been equally out of line on his 
lower grades. In conclusion, immediate 
compliance is expected. Failure to com- 
ply will result in recommendation for 
cancellation of license. This office be- 
lieves such action will never be necessary, 
but is prepared to take it, should occasion 
demand.” 

The following bulletin was sent to all 
Arkansas millers and grain dealers: “The 
state of Arkansas seems to have threshed 
a considerable amount of smutty wheat, 
and the impression prevails with some 
handlers that this grain is unfit as a flour 
producer. This is clearly wrong. 

“A number of the larger domestic mills 
are equipped with Pegs ew for the com- 
plete elimination of the smut, while prac- 
tically all European mills are able to 
handle it. This wheat consigned to any 
terminal will meet ready sale—its dis- 
count running from 3 to 15c under same 
character of wheat without smut. It fol- 
lows, then, that this smutty wheat must 
not be fed to poultry or live stock, such 
use constituting flagrant violation and 
subjecting the offender to heavy penalty.” 

NOTES 

W. P. Connor, who was with the Fuller- 
Wooldridge Commission Co. for some 
years, will become affiliated with the R. L. 
Canole Grain Co. 

A. H. Beardsley, of the Picker & 
Beardsley Commission Co., and William 
Rankin, of the Logan Grain Co., have 
applied for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

H. B. Sparks, president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill. will in the future 
reside in St. Louis, to take up the active 
duties of his brother, C. F. Sparks, who 
is confined to his home with temporary 
blindness. 

By order of the board of directors of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the following 
notice was posted on the Exchange floor 
this week: “Upon the ringing of the bell 
at 12 o’clock, noon, each day, all activities 
on the floor of the exchange shall cease 
for one minute for silent prayer, for the 
successful, speedy and victorious termina- 
tion of the war.” 

Among visitors on the exchange floor 
this week were John I. Logan, general 
manager Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago; E. M. Kelly, president Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn; J. B. McLemore, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion; G. A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
Baltimore, and T. S. Blish, manager Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 

Field Agent E. A. Logan, of the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates, and 
Jewell Mayes, secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, announce that Missouri 
farmers have added 900,000 acres to their 
winter wheat sowing; that the state’s corn 
has increased to 149,221,440 bus, and final 
threshing returns show 50,000,000 bus win- 
ter and spring wheat, and 42,920,000 bus 
oats. Wheat-seeding is proceeding rap- 
idly. The greatest acreage ever sown in 
Missouri is three-fourths completed in 
many sections. 


justed 





Seed Corn Direct to Growers 
Wasutneton, D. C., Oct. 12.—Suffolk 
County, Long Island, played the part of 
a friend in need to 28 other counties in 
New York state this season by distribut- 
ing approximately 13,000 bus of high-test- 
ing seed corn among some 5,000 farmers. 





More than 70,000 bus altogether, includ- 
ing seed corn of other varieties, were 
shipped from this county. 

The seed was sold directly to the grow- 
ers, who were thus saved over $150,000. 
The corn was distributed through the 
Farm Bureau Association at an average 
price of $4.50 bu at a period when many 
seedsmen were demanding $9 for similar 
seed. Ultimately the reasonable prices 
at which the producers sold the corn 
tended to lower the market price. 

Without this organization a seed fam- 
ine would have resulted or seed not adapt- 
ed to local climatic conditions would have 
had to be purchased from another state, 
with a consequent loss in productivity. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 212.) 

Wilfred Blake Garvin, the son of H. 
C. Garvin, of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., is editor-in-chief of the 
Shattuck Spectator, the official publica- 
tion of the Shattuck Military Academy, 
at Faribault. He is also captain of com- 
pany D of the Shattuck Cadet Corps. 

All schools, churches, theaters, etc., at 
Minneapolis have been closed on account 
of the influenza epidemic. The food ad- 
ministrator for Minnesota called a meet- 
ing of the bakers of the state, to be held 
here tomorrow, Oct. 16. The health 
authorities, however, have refused to al- 
low any public gatherings, so the meet- 
ing has been called off. 

Skilled flour mill laborers are scarce. 
Some interior millers are meeting with 
considerable difficulty in keeping their 
plants in operation. The superintendent 
of one mill has recently made weekly trips 
to Minneapolis to pick up unskilled help. 
Each time he hired anywhere from two 
to six men at the labor bureaus here, but 
after paying their railroad fares to the 
country the men refused to go to work, 
and moved on. 

Charles A. Marshall, of Duluth, and 
his wife and son, lost their lives in the 
fire which ravaged northern Minnesota 
Saturday and Sunday last. Mr. Marshall, 
from 1894 to 1901, was the manager of the 
Duluth office of The Northwestern Miller. 
With his family, he was spending the 
week-end at their summer home at Pike 
Lake, and they were trapped by the 
flames. Mr. Marshall for some years had 
been in the theatrical business. 

At a meeting of the food dealers of 
Hennepin County, held in Minneapolis 
Oct. 9, A. D. Wilson, the federal food 
administrator for Minnesota, stated that 
Minnesota this year had raised above 
80,000,000 bus of wheat, enough to feed 
the people of this state and supply 8,000,- 
000 soldiers abroad with bread. He urged 
the dealers to conserve as much food as 
possible, however, because even if the 
war does end within a short time, every 
ounce of food will be needed during the 
next two years to supply Europe with its 
essential needs. 





Elevator System for South Africa 

In view of the increasing export trade 
in corn, corn meal, oats, barley, and rye 
in the Union of South Africa, a commit- 
tee haS been appointed to investigate and 
report on the feasibility of constructing 
a system of grain elevators at suitable 
points along the railways and at the vari- 
ous shipping ports. 

Over 10,500,000 bus of cereals were 
handled for export in South Africa dur- 
ing the year 1917, including 8,000,000 bus 
of corn, the exports of which have more 
than doubled during the last six years. 
Exports of corn meal amounted to 1,500,- 
000 bus, while oats, barley, and rye to- 
taled 1,185,000. South Africa s im- 
ports wheat, its total receipts in 1917 
amounting to 2,586,000 bus. 

Practically all this grain, together with 
that used for domestic consumption, is 
handled in bags. While awaiting ship- 
ment at interior stations and at the ports, 
it is stacked in huge piles in the open and 
covered with tarpaulins. The system now 
under consideration would consist of ele- 
vators of 1,000 to 10,000 tons. capacity at 
interior stations, and of 20,000 to 50,000 
tons at shipping ports. 





The Oakville (Man.) Standard claims 
a farmer of that district threshed 1,835 
bus wheat from a 27-acre field. 
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IN ENGLISH AnD SCOTTISH CITIES 
(Continued from page 208.) 
Welcome Club, or, and maintained 
by the citizens of Edinburgh for the lodg- 
ing and entertainment of visiting Ameri- 
can soldiers, many of whom come to Scot- 
land on leave. A similar club in Glasgow 
was visited by us. These are in charge of 
ladies, volunteers, and are admirably con- 
ducted in every respect, being most com- 
fortable and homelike, and totally lack- 
ing the institutional atmosphere which 
usually marks the Y. M. C. A. establish- 

ments. 

Far be it from me to detract from the 
really great work being done by the Y. 
M. C, A. in Britain; it is worthy of the 
highest commendation, as a whole, but 
there is a certain air of quasi-religion 
about some of. its places, a commingling 
of pie and piety, which does not attract 
the average American soldier. 

Another thing that does not a, very 
well with soldiers who are actually fight- 
ing is the open of young men at- 
tached to the Y. M. C. A., many of whom 
seem to be quite fit for cago | duty, 
strutting about in uniforms hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of United States 
officers. I use the word “strutting” ad- 
visedly ; most of them do strut. They also 
smirk, and are often insufferably patron- 
izing and self-sufficient as well as sancti- 
monious. 

If the Y. M. C. A. young men must 
wear uniforms to distinguish them from 
the common herd which fights with guns 
and not words, their uniforms should be 
distinctive, and, on the general principle 
of equality and justice, there should be 
a combing out of Y. M. C. A. men who 
are properly subject to the selective 
draft; too many of them resemble evad- 
ers. This sounds ill-natured, but it is 
perfectly true, and I have heard a great 
many comments to the same effect made 
both by American soldiers and by observ- 
ing English people. 

* #* 

To return to Edinburgh; we were the 
guests of the lord provost at a private 
dinner the same evening. The subsequent 
conversation naturally concerned Amer- 
ica’s part in the war, and his views were 
expressed with a fervor and earnestness 
that was inspiring. It is not alone the 
material contributions which the United 
States is bringing to the support of the 
allies that are appreciated by the lord 

rovost of Edinburgh and such men as 

e in Scotland, but, even more, the moral 
and spiritual impetus shown by the peo- 
ple of America: their willingness to make 
sacrifices and give unselfish service; their 
whole-hearted indorsement of the cause, 
and their determination to fight it out 
to a finish, that move the Scotch to en- 
thusiasm and admiration. It was this 
phase of the subject that the lord pro- 
vost spoke of in glowing terms that 
seemed to reflect the spirit of Scotland. 


MR. GOMPERS IN SCOTLAND 


The following evening, we were guests 
at a dinner given by the lord provost, the 
magistrates and council of nburgh, to 
Mr. Gompers and his associates. ere, 
for the first time, I had the pleasure of 
meeting the leader of American labor, 
whose speeches since he arrived in Britain 
have had such an influence upon the work- 
men of this country. Thereafter we ac- 
companied the party to Usher Hall, whict: 
be crowded ee its limit by an ogg ai 
chiefly composed of working people. Pre- 
cuhed be the short odtmans of three of 
his associates, Messrs. Wallace, Birch 
and Frey, representing different Ameri- 
can labor or, tions, all admirable in 
their outspoken loyalty, that of Mr. 
Gompers reached a climax in its aggres- 
sive — of the war, which provoked 
tremendous demonstrations of approval. 
It was significant of Scottish sentiment 
that, whenever the President’s name was 
mentioned-by any of the speakers, the ap- 
plause was overwhelming. 

Mr. Gompers is astounding the British 
workingmen by what he is Pape them 
concerning the attitude and ey of 
American organized labor toward the war. 
The following extracts from some of his 
recent utterances in this will con- 
vey an idea of the loyalty and stead fast- 
ness of the doctrine he is preaching here: 

“The men and women in the American 
labor movement are not vindictive, and we 
will demonstrate that after we have won 
the war. We want nothing out of the 
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war but the rights of the peoples of the 
democracies of the world to live their own 
lives without being menaced by a domi- 
nating spirit of militarism and autoc- 
racy. 

ET is determined not to 
meet the representatives of enemy coun- 
tries until the war has been won, and 
that applies whether the meeting is at 
Stockholm, Berne, or Timbuctoo. There 
has been a consistent course pursued by 
the American Federation of Labor since 
the time of its existence, and, in so far as 
the war is concerned, there is no one who 
has any doubts as to what the position of 
the American labor movement is.” 

“My definition of winning the war is 
that if there be a true heart and con- 
science among the —_ of Germany for 
real democracy, the overthrow of their 
government, their imperialist, autocratic 
government, and the establishment of a 
democratic government, then the nations 
and the democracies of the world can deal 


with them for the establishment of peace — 


and good will. That is one way. The 
other way is that, if they fail to do that, 
the allied people shall crush imperialism 
and autocracy. Nor is any sacrifice too 
great in order to achieve that much-de- 
sired end and purpose.” 

“Men of America, and, if I could, I 
would say men and women of our allied 
democracies, we are with you in this fight 
to a finish. It has been said that we 
ought not to continue this war one min- 
ute longer than is necessary, that we 
ought not to sacrifice one human life more 
than necessary to secure peace. I say 
I concur in this view, with this supple- 
mentary statement: that this war must not 
be ended prematurely in order to place 
us so much nearer another bloody holo- 
caust.” 

“Americans are determined to con- 
tribute all their man power and wealth, 
and to make every sacrifice, in order that 
the fight shall be carried to a triumphant 
ending. Labor in America is bending its 
back to the task.” 

* * 

Concerning my visit recently made to 
the grand fleet, I do not know whether 
it is permissible to say anything what- 
ever. It was an experience which I shall 
never forget. What I saw was most im- 
pressive, and I regret that I cannot more 
specifically convey to readers hereof some 
idea of the majestic grandeur, the massive 
strength and the enormous power which 
the sight of these ships inspires in the 
mind of the beholder. 


“HAIL CoLuMBrA!” 


London is greatly thrilled by the recent 
achievement of the American army—the 
First Army—under General Pershing 
which, in a day and a half, has obliterated 
the St. Mihiel salient, captured over 15,- 
000 prisoners and a large number of guns, 
at last accounts, and is now within a few 
miles of Metz. Sunday evening dispatches 
quote a French paper as asking if the 
“amazing Americans” actually intend to 
attack Metz itself, and it seems to be the 
general opinion here that the Americans 
will be the first of the allies to fight on 
German soil. 

“Hail Columbia!” is the caption under 
which one London paper comments on the 
good news. The special correspondent of 
the Times says: 

“It is in no sense over-praise to say 
hat in this, the first military operation 
of real importance undertaken by Ameri- 
can forces and the initial stroke of the 
American army fighting as one of the 
great armies for freedom, our allies have 
acquitted themselves magnificently. There 
was no comparison either physically or 
mentally between the Americans and the 
prisoners they took. The Americans 
fought with splendid gallantry and calm- 
ness, They were better men than the 
Germans, and they knew it, and the Ger- 
mans knew it too. Indeed, the contrast 
in morale between the two forces was 
most impressive. 

“The precision with which the first day’s 
Operations moved forward was greatly 
helped by the perfect communication sys- 
tem which the American army has built 
up and was trying for the first time. The 
corps headquarters could get each other 
or their various commands on the tele- 
phone as easily as two business men talk- 
ing together in New York City, and al- 
though the telephone operators right up 
at the front are men, the central ex ges 
are worked by the very pick of women 





operators from New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia—women on whose 
quickness and dexterity millions of dol- 
lars have depended in Wall Street and 
the wheat pit, but who are ‘plugging’ 
their calls now as never before; ‘plugging’ 
to save American lives.” 

In its leader for September 14 the 
Times said: 

“For all the allied nations the deep in- 
terest of the American victory lies, not 
so much in its results, which were substan- 
tial and valuable, but in the fact that a 
great United States force has gone into 
battle acting np agg) and on its own 
account. Now that a powerful American 
army, complete in every detail, and di- 
rected by American generals, has been in 
action on the western front, and has al- 
most instantly attained a remarkable tri- 
umph, the German nation will begin to 
realize as it has never yet done the over- 
whelming and decisive character of the 
new factor which is emerging in the war. 

“The German general staff has made 
many amazing blunders, but it never made 
a worse or more egregious error than when 
it sincerely believed that the United 
States, either from lack of ships or from 
lack of capacity to raise great armies, 
could not ‘deliver the goods.’ Once more 
Prussian arrogance has wrought its own 
undoing. We may leave the grossly de- 
ceived German people to settle with its 
masters the account now due for the way 
it has been hoodwinked. Signs are not 
lacking that it is on the eve of a terrible 
awakening.” 


GERMANY’S SYSTEM OF LIES 


The lies told the German people by 
their government concerning the United 
States are amazing in their mendacity. 
One of these is that the Scandinavians in 
America remain neutral, and have not re- 
sponded to the call of their country either 
in men or money. So persistent is this 
falsehood that it is generally believed in 
Sweden and, to a lesser degree, in Norway. 
Scandinavians in the United States should 
enlighten their relatives and friends 
across the water concerning this. 

The gross lies told to the credulous Ger- 
mans concerning the American army can 
best be controverted by its own actions, 
such as the recent advance. Concerning 
this the Times, in the same leader, said: 

“More was destroyed at St. Mihiel 
than a German salient. General Pershing 
shattered at a blow the monstrous web 
of lies which has sustained the pretense 
that the immense weight and the almost 
illimitable resources of the United States 
would be of little or no account in the 
European field of war. He has shown in 
one brilliant day that the Americans are 
as quick and apt to learn the art of war 
as they have been to develop the pursuits 
of peace. Henceforward the American 
armies take their stand, fully arrayed, be- 
side their war-worn allies who have so 
long fought in the Old World the battle 
for that freedom which is the birthright 
of the New.” 

Coincidental with the glorious news 
from France came the report from Amer- 
ica of the tremendouslv patriotic demon- 
stration which accompanied registration in 
the United States under the new law. To- 
gether they made a splendid impression 
here. 

It is pleasant to be an American in Lon- 
don these days; everybody wants to con- 
gratulate you, and, to a mere civilian, 
this becomes somewhat embarrassing. Our 
soldiers here do not exalt themselves or 
take advantage of their popularity. They 
continue their admirable modesty of de- 
meanor, and only grin when their country 
is praised, considering it all in the day’s 
work, and being only anxious to get over 
to France and have “a hack at the Huns” 
for themselves. 





British Agricultural Report 


The board of agriculture for England 
and Wales, in its August report, says 
wheat has proved the best crop of the 
year throughout the country. With an 
area under this cereal of 2,556,000 acres 
and a yield estimated at 6 per cent above 
average, a production in England and 
Wales may be anticipated of 10,500,000 
qrs, or fully 3,300,000 more than last 
year. 

Barley is about an average in the north, 
but rather below in most other districts; 
the area this year is about 1,500,000 acres, 
and the total production should be nearly 
6,000,000 qrs. 
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Oats, like barley, are more favorably re- 
ported on than a month ago, and the yield 
now appears to be but little below the 
normal. The acreage has been largely in- 
creased; and it is hoped that the 2,779,000 
acres returned under this crop in England 
and Wales will yield 13,500,000 qrs, or 
2,600,000 more than last year. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Oct. 56, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 








c—Output—7 --Exports—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 9,409 12,300 570 832 
Duluth .......- 70 838 ror 10 
66 outside mills 5,890 7,250 192 72 
Totals ...... 15,869 20,388 762 914 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1918, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 





r—1918——, 1917 1916 

Wheat— acres *bus bus bus 
Winter .. 22,489 555,725 418,070 480,553 
Spring .. 36,392 363,195 232,758 155,765 
Tot. wheat. 58,881 918,920 650,828 636,318 
COPR neces 113,835 2,717,775 3,159,494 2,566,927 
Oats ...... 44,475 1,535,297 1,587,286 1,251,837 
Barley .... 9,108 236,505 208,975 182,309 
PG sa.00 50% 5,435 76,687 60,145 48,862 
Flaxseed... 1,967 15,606 8,473 14,296 
Hay, tons.. 69,249 86,254 79,528 91,192 
Buckwheat. 1,045 19,473 17,460 11,662 


*Based on condition Oct. 1. 





United States Corn Crop 

The corn crop of the United States, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, by 
years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1918*.2,717,775 1910. .2,886,260 1902. .2,523,648 
1917. .3,159,494 1909. .2,552,190 1901. .1,522,519 
1916. .2,566,927 1908. . 2,668,651 1900. .2,105,102 
1915. . 2,994,793 1907. .2,592,320 1899. .2,078,143 
1914. .2,672,804 1906. .2,927,416 1898. .1,924,143 
1913. .2,446,988 1905. .2,707,993 1897. .1,902,967 
1912. .3,127,746 1904. .2,467,480 1896. .2,283,875 
1911. .2,531,488 1903. .2,244,176 1896. .2,151,138 


*Based on condition Oct. 1. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 





advertisements of Situations Wanted will be - 


accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted ‘for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER WANTED AT 
once; Montana location; for night run. Ad- 
dress 1657, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED AT ONCE—FIRST-CLASS SEC- 
ond. miller, steady employment, in an 800- 
bbl interior mill. Address 1644, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. " 


A LARGE MILL IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
wants an experienced millwright who also 
is an experienced miller; permanent posi- 
tion. Address ~1656, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














WANTED — MANAGER FOR 50 - BBL 
Midget Marvel mill, northwestern location; 
in your application state wages, references 
and experience. Address 1646, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 400-BBL 
country mill; operated by reliable Minneap- 
olis concern; good future for right man; 
state references. Address 1640, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO OPERATE 
150-bbi mill, grinding hard and soft wheat, 
rye, and corn goods; in your application 
state wages, references and experience. 
Address 1616, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR PACKER ABLE TO 
keep up the run of flour and feed in a 
150-bbl mill; one that is able to take night 
run if occasion arises; must have milling 
experience; good wages and steady job for 
the right man. Britton Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co., Britton, 8. D. 








LARGE NORTHWEST- 
ern mill is in immediate need 
of the services of several 


. 


high-grade salesmen for 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and New York state; 
will consider only applica- 
tions of men who have had 
successful experience in the 
territories named; state com- 
plete business record in first 
letter and give references. 
Address 1647, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUCCESSFUL FLOUR MILL MANAGER, 
or former mill owner with a clean record, 
to superintend mill and mill office of 500- 
bbl plant located within 100 miles of St. 
Louis; give full information about experi- 
ence, salary wanted, etc. Address “Super- 
intendent,” care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





CHEMIST WANTED-— 
We have an opening for a 
chemist familiar with starch 
manufacturing, oil extraction 
and refining. Address Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted who is well acquainted with and 
capable of handling large buyers in the 
greater portion of New York state; appli- 
cant must be reliable, competent and ag- 
gressive; outline fully your qualifications 
and experience. Address 1629, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—Large north- 
western mill requires the 
services of a_ high-grade 
salesman for the state of 
Illinois; we have a_high- 
grade product, and we will 
give the right man a liberal 
salary and a _ commission 
basis with the best support 
from the mill; applicant 
must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and have successful 
record of sales in this terri- 
tory. Address 1626, care 
Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILL-MANAGER IN THE PACIFIC 
Northwest; 11 years’ experience as man- 
ager of Kansas mill; can give highest ref- 
erences. Address Northwestern Miller, 813 
Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash. 





AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 
er; life experience in middle West; large 
and small mills; go anywhere with a good 
company. Address 1598, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER WISHES TO 
correspond with reliable mill, 300 to 600 
bbls, anywhere in the Northwest; will guar- 
antee to produce best results. Address 1609, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 


— 


BY A COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED MILL- 
ing man with 18 years of active service in 
directing business; up to date on present 
issues; northwestern. location preferred. 
Address 1614, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











CEREAL CHEMIST AND EXPERT BAKER 
of six years’ experience, university gradu- 
ate, seeks position with milling or baking 
company where the chances for advance- 
ment are good. Address 1659, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 600 to 2,000 bbis capacity, by a 
man 45 years of age; 20 years’ experience; 
at present second; best references; hard 
wheat mill preferred. Address G. B. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, 21, CLASS 6 IN DRAFT, 
desires outdoor work in West or Northwest; 
two years’ experience in grain, feed and 
flour commission; describe work fully in 
first letter, also salary, etc. Address 1637, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—ONE DOUBLE STAND 80x90 
rolls; four stands 24x9; three stands 20x9; 
two purifiers, two sifters, four reels, dust 
collectors, elevators, wheat cleaners and 
scourers, ‘ shafting and belting; double 
leather main drive belt 18 in wide. W. 
Weaver, Kensington, Minn. 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—517 
h-p Stirling water tube boiler; 
class F; No. 30; made by B. 

W. Co; hand-fired grates; first- 
class condition; sitting on origi- 
nal foundation; Hartford will 
pass for 150 ibs. Arthur S. Part- 
ridge, 415 Pine Street, St. Louis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
assistant manager; have had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with a live firm; you will find me 
reliable, competent and aggressive; now 
employed, but good reason for wishing to 
make a change. Address 1591, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
general acquaintance throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania, eastern and central New 
York, desires Kansas mill account, commis- 
sion basis; must be live wires; exceptional 
record; highest references. Address 1652, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, MILL OR BRANCH 
office; 12 years’ experience; record of suc- 
cess; exceptional executive and sales abil- 
ity; general knowledge milling and flour 
merchandising; trade acquaintance in prin- 
cipal markets; young, aggressive, ambi- 
tious; excellent references. Address 1648, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILL AND GRAIN MAN 
wishes to correspond with some live, suc- 
cessful mill where his experience would be 
of value; want position as manager of me- 
dium-sized mill or subordinate in larger 
one; am employed now, but have good rea- 
sons for wishing change. Address 1655, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT 
manager, or sales-manager, by 
man in the forties; has thorough 
knowledge of the milling busi- 
ness in all its branches, is active, 
aggressive and thoroughly reli- 
able; knows how to operate a 
plant along economical lines, and 
where to market its products to 
best advantage; will guarantee 
results if physical condition and 
location of mill is reasonably 
good; has filled executive posi- 
tions with mills ranging in ca- 
pacity from 200 to 3,000 bbis, for 
the past 18 years, including hard 
and soft as well as spring wheat; 
health and habits good; em- 
ployed, but desire to make a 
change; first-class references. 
Address 477, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SUCCESSFUL MOLASSES FEED SALES- 
man, 12 years’ experience, now finishing his 
fifth year with one of the largest mills in 
United States, desires sales-manager’s posi- 
tion with a reliable mill making quality 
feeds; 42 years old; married; can furnish 
Al reference and personally acquainted 
with trade in Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Carolinas and part of 
Georgia, and has an established trade. Ad- 
dress 1658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—MILL MACHINERY, INCLUD- 
ing rolls, reels, separators, packers, in fact, 
every type of equipment for a spring wheat 
and rye mill of 200 bbis capacity; the ma- 
chinery is being offered for sale due to the 
mill owners retiring from business; a com- 
plete list will be mailed upon application. 
Address ‘Wisconsin Miller,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





SPECIAL MENTION—SUNFLOWER SELF 
contained 25-bbl buckwheat mill, $550; six 
Invincible apron wheat and oats recleaners 
at $100 each; six double stands Style “A” 
Allis rolls, $150 per stand; 60 feet of 8-in 
iron conveyor, R. & L., $35; one Fairbanks 
track scale; one Great Western meal dryer; 
one Turner pan heater for 250-bbl mill; one 
No. 2 Apelt heater; one 126 k.v.a. gene- 
rator. All for immediate shipment and 
bargain prices. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


JUST LOOK THIS OVER—OUR LIST OF 
used machinery today includes: attrition 
mills; three-roll 2-pair- and 3-pair-high 
feed mills; corn shellers and cob crushers; 
6x14 to 9x24 flour rolls; reels, sifters, flour 
packers, feed packers, purifiers, scourers, 
milling and receiving separators, Cyclone 
and stocking dust collectors, wheat heaters 
and steamers, cockle machines, bran dust- 
ers, scales (packer, hopper, automatic, 
platform, wagon, dump and track); gaso- 
line and gas producer engines; 10 to 400 h-p 
steam engines, steam boilers and complete 
power plants; complete stands of elevators; 
complete feed mill and flour mill equip- 
ments. Price, less than half of that for 
new. Shipment immediate. Mills Machin- 
ery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WE NEED SOME GOOD CENTRIFUGAL 
reels. Write us full description; at the 
same time list with us any other service- 
able mill machinery that you want to dis- 
pose of. Mills Machinery Bxchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


October 16, 1918 








New Home of the 
Syracuse Milling Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. EK. BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Engineers for 


Buildings and Equipment 
Fireproof Electrically Equipped 








“ony One FEED GOVERNOR 


The Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 








efficient, modern, 
EAST) BaTENTS| speed transformer 


See our half-page advertisement last week—watch for it next week 
The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 








For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PRACTICAL 
miller who will take equity in property, a 
100-bb] modern mill in central Minnesota; 
steam power; surrounding territory absorbs 
output; good home and 35 acres of ground; 
splendid opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress 1639, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln. Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—12x3¢ ATLAS CORLISS EN- 





gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 


low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 


meeds new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 





We sre torus buyers of 


It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Printing and Stationery 
for Millers Supplies 


HAHN & HARMON OO. 
410 Fifth Ave. South Minneapolis 


BUILD UP YOUR 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 


account in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLis Minnesota 


Resources - - - $55,000,000 








First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


or selling . 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
Rails What have you for sale? 











« 





B BUY MORE B 


lt. 
@(NIAGARA)D: emer BONDS 
ta Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 








CUT better way t is a new and 
wkeetden’ Hasan 


zcthredded, Pov 


W.- 


salted—no excess 
chew lasts ond ont — 











‘““GRUENDLERIZE’’ Your Plant 


Every flour mill should install a 
GRUENDLER Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer. Different capacities. 
Will reduce wheat bran, screen- 
ings, blowings, to desired fineness 
in one operation. 

It will run when empty without 
friction. Never needs adjusting. 
Designed for heavy duty and 
highest efficiency. 


We have just equipped two of the 
mi of -*, with nie 
driven Gruendler. a 
Write for Bulletin No. 650. 














